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THE DAUGHTERS OF KANSAS 


Did you read that article in 
Collier’s a week or two ago about 
the Kansas Farmer’s Daughter? 

The writer drew a vivid picture 
of Kansas fathers and mothers 
tearing down old houses and 
building new, with reception halls 
and butler pantries, and then rush- 
ing off to buy grand pianos and 
automobiles in order to keep the 
girls on the farm after they come 
back from a finishing school or a 
year in Europe. 

Slightly overdrawn perhaps, but 
none the less true; 

We've got the girls 

We've got the crops 

We've got the money too, 
and with the crops and the money 
and the boys and the girls, we 
have a big desire for the good 
things of life. 

And, we are getting them more 
rapidly than any other state in 
the Union. 

I believe Kansas to-day has a 
larger consuming capacity per 
capita for the average merchant 
and manufacturer than any other 
state in the Union. 

This is largely due to the even 
distribution of wealth in the state. 
We have few millionaires, few 
paupers and a very small jail pop- 
ulation. Put your hand on almost 
any Kansas family and you find 
a pretty good customer. 

You can cover Kansas and 
reach all of the people in it who 
are worth reaching for less money 
than is required to reach any 
Other state in the Union. 

I have no intention of trying to 
make you think that everybody in 

nsas reads THE TOPEKA 
DAILY CAPITAL, but 

THE TOPEKA DAILY CAP- 
ITAL goes to every postoffice in 


the state and is the only BIG 
Kansas newspaper. 

Its guaranteed circulation of 
more than 33,000 daily is 8,000 
greater than that of any other 
Kansas daily and 12,000 greater 
than any other Topeka daily. 

It is the only paper in Kansas 
published every day in the year; 
it is the only daily in Kansas 
which makes public each day the 
exact number of copies sold; it 
is, I believe, the only daily paper 
in the. United States which 
reaches every postoffice in the 
state in which it is published; it 
guarantees advertisers a far larger 
local circulation than any other 
Topeka paper and a far larger 
state circulation than any other 
Kansas paper. 

We believe, and Kansas people 
agree with us, that THE TO- 
PEKA DAILY CAPITAL is an 
unusual newspaper. 

And it has made a record of 
paying advertisers.— 

Advertisers who know Kansas, 
know this. 

If you are not familiar with the 
buying capacity of this state, you® 
are undoubtedly missing a rich op- 
portunity for trade. If you ana- 
lyze conditions, basing your analy- 
sis on facts and figures, let me 
send you some statistics about 
Kansas and the possibilities of 
trade here for you. 


A rth Cocpepane 


Topeka, Kansas, PUBLISHER. 


Aug. 10, 1909. 
Marco Morrow, Director of Advertising, 
Topeka, Kan.; SE Cc. Feeley, 13806 Flat- 
iron Bldg., New York City; Justin E. 
Brown, 615 Hartford BI g., Chicago, 


Iil.; S. N. Spotts, 401 Century Bldg., 
Kansas Cit » Mo.; W. T. Laing, 542 
Ramage Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


TOPEKA DAILY CAPITAL 
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Half a 


“National Advertiser.” 


In the Middle, West and Southern States 50 per cent of the retail 
stores’ business is with farmers. 

This business can be reached and influenced for your benefit only 
through standard farm paper advertising. 

Because investigations show that no one magazine reaches 5 per 
cent of the American farmers, while a/l magazines combined reach less 
than 18 per cent. 

“So an advertiser using all the magazines is only half a national ad- 
vertiser. 

He may have a total circulation equal to twice the entire popula- 
tion of the United States, but— 

—he actually is reaching less than one-fourth. The balance is 
merely duplication. 

Indeed, Mr. Munsey himself in a statement made less than two 
years ago estimated that there were in all not over two million maga- 
zine readers in this country, representing only Io per cent of its twenty 
million families. 

Yet a score of advertisers in every line are fighting tooth and nail 
for the city half of American business, while an unknown manufac- 
turer monopolizes the farmer’s trade unhampered ! 

Wide-awake advertisers are realizing this condition and are seeking 
farm trade through 


Standard Farm Paper 
Advertising 


We can tell you some interesting facts of the results they have 
gained. We would like to show you how, as a result of standard farm 
paper advertising, Ivory and Larkin’s soaps are now used in one-seventh 
more farm homes than their 109 competitors combined; Waltham and 
Elgin watches are carried by three times as many farmers as their 
thirty-nine competitors combined; the Eastman Kodak is opening new 
territory before unthought of; etc. 

We have a hundred interesting facts for the man who wants to 
learn of the profit possibilities of this new field, but these are sufficient 
to show why the following papers have gained their title of 


“Farm Papers of Known Value” 


The Ohio Farmer The Wisconsin A griculturist 
The Michigan Farmer The Indiana Farmer 

The Breeder’s Gazette The Farmer, St. Paul 

Hoard’s Dairyman Home and Farm, Louisville 
Wallace’s Farmer The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen 
The Kansas Farmer The Oklahoma Farm Journal 


A new issue of our quarterly “Standard Farm Paper Advertising” 
is just out. Let us send it to you with our compliments. It may con- 
tain some facts which you can work into profits. 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Western Representative Eastern Representatives 
1786 First Nat’l Bank Building, Chicago. 41 Park Row, New York 
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COMMON-SENSECOPY- 
WRITING. 





SELF-CONSCIOUS ANALYSIS NOT GOOD 
—PERSUADING ONE’S SELF WHILE 
WRITING—SNAPPY SENTENCES AND 
VIVID SALESMANSHIP—GOODFORM 
LETTER WRITING.- 


By J. H. Schumaker 


When an advertising man has 
been in the business for some 
years, writing copy almost every 
day, he gets to feel certain bed- 
rock, common-sense requirements 
of good copy that many of those 
who merely dabble or theorize 
never seem to grasp. 

Practical advertising men are 
not apt to stop long to theorize, 
therefore it is hard to get them 
to write or tell about this com- 
mon-sense criterion for copy. The 
very chaps who are so constantly 
writing about how to write good 
copy are seldom real, practical 
copy-writers. 

There is something peculiarly 
psychological about copy-writing 
which brings success to the man 
who is least self-conscious and 
deliberate about it. The man who 
is constantly framing up general 
principles, or even the man who 
makes the most analytical and 
psychological effort while writing 
copy, is extremely liable to go 
astray and write strained and 
wooden stuff. 

This is why the study of psychol- 
ogy in advertising frequently de- 
feats its purpose. A man who has 
had much contact with people and 
selling will have a far surer se- 
lective psychological instinct in 
preparing an advertising argument 
than most copy writers who at- 
tempt to apply rules or methods. 
Some day we may perhaps hope to 
be just as effective when we pro- 





ceed on rules as when we write 
copy on instinct and human-nature 
experience; but it is my belief 
that advertising will always be an 
art, not a science. If it is a 
science, then literature is also a 
science, and it must be possible to 
compound a masterpiece in a 
laboratory ! 

I don’t know of any more cer- 
tain rule in advertising writing 
than to keep trying to persuade 
either yourself or an imaginary in- 
dividual all the time that you are 
composing the ad. In drafting it, 
there is a simple but profound rule 
to be observed—to force home a 
single strong impression. ~ 

So much advertising rambles; it 
doesn’t deliver a telling blow at 
the start, and then consistently fol- 
low it up. It has no unity, and 
therefore no practical power for 
business. Practical advertising de- 
mands that you make a point right 
from the crack of the pistol. It 
must be a real point, too—one that, 
by the very nature of it, will first 
attract the exact kind of reader 
you want and which will set him 
to wanting more information. 

The thing that is probably most 
rare in advertising copy is vivid 
salesmanship. There are some 
copy men who believe they have 
this, but as a matter of fact it 
is only guff—often fearful guff. 
It is all right to be vivid and 
forceful, but you must have ideas 
with which to be vivid and force- 
ful. There are few men who can 
write a good ad without some 
sound pegs to hang the argu- 
ment on. 

The average copy-writer does 
too much mechanical, perfunctory 
writing. The spirit in which he 
writes speaks louder than the 
words he writes. He must be 
keenly interested in merchandise 
and feel its arguments operate on 
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himself before he can write con- 
vincingly. 

The recent double page spread 
in the Post contained this rather 
bright and vivid ad writing: 


BELONGS TO HAND 
ORGANS. F 


Certainly, the Winton Six of 1910 
is a self-starter. In these days of 
automobile perfection it is a mystery 
that anybody should tolerate a car that 
must ‘be cranked. Rear-entrance cars 
used to be acceptable: to-day the only 
road vehicle so designed is the hearse. 
In a season or two we expect to see 
cranking confined to hand-organs, Crank- 
ing is the meanest part of motoring: 
it is the only remaining ammunition 
for the sidewalk jester, now that lay- 
ing-on-your-back-underneath-the-car has 
ceased to be necessary. 

The Winton Six has no_ starting 
crank in front. Most Winton Six own- 
ers don’t really know whether there is 
one in the goo! box, so infrequently do 
they use it. But we do supply a crank. 
Sometimes Winton Six owners use up 
all the starting air turning the motor 
over while the gasoline is shut off. 
Then they, too, must crank. Simply 
goes to show that human memory hasn’t 
yet reached self-starting efficiency. 

Thanks to the self-starter (and 
please note that it is used on Winton 
Six cars exclusively), the Winton Six 
driver, seated behind the steering wheel, 
presses a foot-button, and moves away 
serenely. Air pressure does it. Driver 
who know the <«atisfaction there is in 
the self-starter can never be content to 
operate a car that must be cranked. 


CRANAING 


Another supreme need of com- 
mon-sense copy-writing is analysis 
—digging and delving for bottom 
arguments—for facts and aspects 
of the consumer’s view which 
should be emphasized. Thorough 
work of this kind often embraces 
much patient and serious work. 

When it comes to actual com- 
position, much is said of the need 
of “snappy” writing. It is true 
that to reach masses of read- 
ers use short sentences and much 
paragraphing, but here again a 
great deal of common sense is 
needed. “Snappy” writing doesn’t 
mean snappy sentences nearly so 
much as it means snappy ideas. 
The desire to be snappy leads 
many to be flippant and mean- 
ingless. 

The people you are dealing with 
should determine to what degree 
to carry “snappiness.” Here is a 
form letter to dealers which 
pulled well, because dealers are 
such busy, much canvassed people 
that they need considerable snap. 


Quick, exact butter cutting—w ’ 
that please you? a 
Well, we've got a BUTTER-cU’ 
TER which is simply great, — TF 

am. 
_ You waste a lot of butter by carvyj 
in the old way. oe 


You waste precious time digging ; 

igging 1 

out of the tub and getting po 8. 
weight, 

You give the customer a hunky- 


looking lump that isn’t pleasing. 

Now, with Kuttowait Cutter 
_ You show butter to advantage, keep 
it sanitary and save ice. 

_ You save exactly 14%c a pound, mak- 
ing absolutely net profit, give correct 
weight and make a neat package, 

_We know what we're talking about— 
give us a chance to prove it in front of 
your eyes. 

The Kuttowait is in a counter refrig. 
erator cabinet—an attractive, and con- 
stant butter advertisement for you. It 
is such an ideal and long-wanted thing 


that every dealer who looks for im. 
provement wants one as soon as he 
sees it. 

You use print butter? Well, see 
here: Do you know that all experts 
agree that tub butter has the best 


flavor and the best keeping qualities? 
You ought to sell tub butter only and 
save premium prices—it pays! 

Now, don’t wait until everybody else 
has a Kuttowait. You’re a leader and 
you want to stay so; and this is a big 
way to do it. 

Here’s a postal—fill it out and we'll 
show you everything we say _here. 
Ninety cents a tub saved in hard cash 
—are you ready to save it? 

The machine will pay for itse!f in 
exactly 11 weeks. 

Now take up that postal and get it 
to us. We won't bother you any—just 
demonstrate. 

Yours for close business-saving, 

Kuttrowait Butter Cutter Co. 


In my opinion the greatest qual- 
ity in good copy besides downright 
salesmanship, is naturalness. 1 
don’t care how stunty and “bril- 
liant” a piece of copy is, if it reads 
like a great straining effort to con- 
vince, if it is so overwhelmingly 
“convincing” and if it leaves a 
sense of the reader being button- 
holed, pushed in a corner and left 
dazed, it isn’t good copy. It 
should be natural and not too 
aggressive and cocksure. 


I place more value on a copy- 
writer's business education, his 
common sense and mental charac- 
ter than on his ability to sling 
words. 

_— oe 

The Coupe & Wilcox Company, New 
York, is now planning a_ systematic 
dealer-distribution-winning campaign for 
the introduction of an_ entirely new 
textile account—a line of all-silk Turk- 
ish Face and Bath Towels, Wash 
Cloths, etc. 
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“Our advertisement [Feternone 
on the outside back 
cover of the tele-, | 7,,,coumeus 
phone Directory has |—TAX! CAB 
brought us splendid |"54 

results ” eee 


states an officer of the Wykoff, Church & Partridge Taxi- 
cab Company. 

















“We started our business in June, just at the time the 
summer Telephone Directories were issued. With the 
exception of about $400 spent in newspapers on the day 
we started in business, this Telephone Directory advertise- 
ment is the only one we have published. 


“Our business is very good. In fact, we cannot answer 
all the calls we get for taxicabs. We know that a large 
proportion of these calls come as a direct result of our 
Telephone Directory advertising. 

“When the telephone books were being delivered, we 
could follow their distribution from the Battery to Harlem 
from the calls we received. Orders began to pour in from 
sections where the books had been delivered, whereas 
we received no crders from sections which the book had 
not reached.” 


THE NEW YORK CITY TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


is consulted by one and a half 
million people each day. 


ADVERTISING IN IT PAYS 


For complete information and rates, call, write 
or telephone to 


Advertising Manager 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
26 Cortlandt St. Tel. 12000 Cortlandt 
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TEXAS ADVERTISING TO 
BEWARE OF FLIES. 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH USES 
NEWSPAPER SPACE TO WARN 
TEXANS AGAINST HOUSE FLIES— 
READING -NOTICES SECURED FREE. 


The troublesome house fly, who 
has been preached against and 
screened against for many years, 
met a new adversary recently 
when the State Board of Health 
of Texas began advertising against 





From FLIES and FILTH 
to FOOD and FEVER 
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him. The advertisements form 
part of a campaign which the 
board is carrying on agaist flies 
and consumption. For.many years 
Texas has been the home of 
thousands of consumptives, who 
go to that state because of the 
climate. At first, these invalids 
were welcomed, but now it. is 
found that flies, have helped to 
communicate their disease to 
others, so that Texas has more 
than its share of tuberculosis. 
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The -State Board of Health 
found that flies were responsible 
for this and has been carrying on 
a campaign against them. © Strin- 
gent ‘regulations’ are imposed on 
all public: buildings by the sani- 
tary code, but mémbers of the 
board found that they had no au- 
thority over the private homes, A 
campaign of education was the 
only way to. reach. them. 

The advertisements are not mas- 
terpieces of art. They tell the 
plain truth about the fly and the 
illustrations show him at some of 
his most dangerous practices, such 
as carrying bacteria from a con- 
sumptive’s cuspidor to the exposed 
nipple of a baby’s nursing bottle. 
Large space is used in the daily 
papers, and the board follows this 
up with reading notices, which are 
published : free. 


a n-——— 


THEATRICAL PAPERS SHOULD 
SEEK ADVERTISING. 





Dunton Lopce Reatty Co. 
New York, July 29, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I note the article by D. Morris Jones, 
entitled ‘Do General Advertisers Ignore 
Theatrical Profession?” in your issue 
of July 28th, and replying to same I 
telieve the reason why the general ad- 
vertisers ignore the theatrical publica- 
tions is because the theatrical publica- 
tions ignore the general advertisers, 

I am a former professional and have 
done more or less publicity work for 
professional people and I find theatrical 
publications with few exceptions simply 
take what is given them and do not 
make an effort to obtain general adver- 
tising. 

I have now given un the theatrical 
profession and am looking after the 
publicity work of the Dunton Lodge 
Realty Company, and I have had oc- 
casion to send various notices to the 
different theatrical paners and publica- 
tions. and only two of these, the New 
York Clipper and the Morning Tele- 
graph, have come back at me with re- 
auests for advertising. It strikes me 
that if I was advertising manager of 
pny of the various theatrical nublica- 
tions that every one whom I could get in 
touch with would be solicited for ad- 
vertising. 

I recently had occasion to circularize 
the theatrical rrofession for an article 
costing from $1.500 unwards, and out 
of the thousand circulars sent out T 
received thirty replies, and several good 
sales have alreadv resulted from these 
thirtv replies, and several more were 
still live prospects the last I knew. That 
demonstrates, I believe, just what Mr. 
Tones claims: that the theatrical pro- 
fession has money. 

E, C. RockweE.t- 
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James J. Hill in 
The World’s Work 


This far-seeing prophet and in- 
dustrial leader has just completed 
for “The World’s Work,’’ 
a series of articles of vital 
contemporary interest on 


“The Future of The American People” 


The first article will probably appear in October 
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SEOULD ADS BF WRITTEN AS 
SALESMEN TALK? 





THe SHREDDED Wueat Company. 
N1aGara Fatts, N. Y., August 11, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I notice in your issue of August 4th 
a Pretty Pot-pourri of Pointless Per- 
siflage vy John C. Dalton in which he 
uses among others a Shredded Wheat 
advertisement to illustrate his conten- 
tion that “advertising should read just 
as a clerk talks to his customers.” 

For fear some of your readers might 
be misled by Mr. Dalton, will say that 
the advertising quot:d was not writ.en 
in this office or in the office of our New 
York agency, but is a product of our 
London agency and was, no doubt, per- 
petrated on the assumption that this is 
the proper way in which to make an 
impression upon the minds of British 
consumers. 

It is needless to tell those who are 
familiar with my ideas of advertising 
that I do not believe this kind of 
rhetorical rubbish reaches the intellect 
of any consumer. Advertising should 
be written to appeal to the average un- 
derstanding of the average possible con- 
sumer of the particular product which 
is being advertised. This is so obvious 
to the mind of the sane advertiser as 
to require no elaboration. It is one 
of the fundamental facts in advertising. 
And yet I think that very few experi- 
enced advertisers would go as far as 
Mr. Dalton in his contention that ad- 
vertising should employ the same lan- 
guage as a clerk would employ in talk- 
ing to a customer. The contention is 
not tenable. No one denies that ad- 
vertising must have salesmanship in it. 
At the same time, it is true that if an 
advertisement employed the language 
ot a clerk it would not attract the at- 
tention of intelligent readers and would 
have little, if any, selling force in it 
for that reason. 

You will hear it stated with much re- 
iteration that “advertising is not litera- 
ture.” This is manifestly untrue. 
Written or printed advertising is lit- 
erature because it employs written let- 
ters or language to convey information. 
The reader of a publication expects 
better language in a printed advertise- 
ment than he expects from an ordinary 
clerk, and if he doesn’t get it his in- 
telligence is insulted. Good, terse and 
lucid English in advertising impresses 
the mind of even an ignorant reader 
with the dignity, honesty, solidity and 
high-toned character of the business 
that is beine advertised, whereas the 
talk of the average clerk would give the 
impression of cheapness and insincerity. 

These are merely casual observations 
suggested bv Mr. Dalton’s article, and 
are susceptible of much more extended 


e.aboration. 
Truman A. DEWEESE, 
Director of Publicity. 
a te 
The Birmingham Register Publishing 
Company has been organized in Ala- 
bama to publish a new afternoon daily 
about Oct. 1. The Register started as 
a weekly a vear ago. George M. 
Howle Dave Wertzburger and James 
T. Howle are the incorporators. 


INK. 
1,600 EXPECTED’ AT LOU.SVILLE, 


Two speakers have been added to the 
program for the fifth annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America at Louisville, August 25, 96 
and 27. . They are William H. Atwell 
United States District Attorney, of 
Dallas, Tex., who will speak on “The 
— Responsibility of the Advertiser,” 
and Richard Wood, manager of the 
street car advertising of Chicago, who 
is to respond to the address of wel- 
come. 

Granting of favorable rates to the 
convention by the Central Passenger 
Association 1s expected to increase the 
attendance considerably. One fare and 
a half for the round trip has been de- 
cided upon. The attendance is expected 
to beat all records, and will be close 
to 1,500. 

_ The Omaha Ad Club is rooting for 
S. C.. Dobbs, advertising manager of 
Coca-Cola, as the next president. Ef- 
forts are also being made to have the 
convention meet in the East next year. 

George W. Mason, Chicago, manager 
of the Omaha Bee, has secured a num- 
ber of representative newspaper men to 
serve with him on the newspaper com- 
mittee: 

Louis Wiley, New York Times, New 
York; C. C. Rosewater, Omaha Bee, 
Nebraska; Henry Watterson, Courier. 
Journal, Louisville, Ky.; A. P. Johnson, 
Record-Herald, Chicago; F. P. Glass, 
Advertising, Montgomery; Charles W. 
Hornick, Cali, San Francisco; M. E. 
Foster, Chronicle, Houston;  Lafay- 
ette Young, Capitol, Des Moines; W. 
McKay Barbour, Tribune, Minneapolis; 
Congressman Henry M. Coudrey of 


Missouri; Lester J. Jones, Journal, 
Chicago; Clark Howell, Constitution, 
At'anta; Hal Gaylord, Kansas City 
Journal; George §S. Oliver, Pittsburg. 


Gazette-Times. 


——_——+ 0 > -—_—__ 
A WARNING TO OTHERS. 





PHILADELPHIA, July 30th, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I notice in this week’s issue of your 
paper an article on page 12 entitled, 
“Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. Doing 
Advertising,” in which you state that 
the new policy is probably traceable to 
George H. Earle, 

Knowing that you are always ready 
to give credit to whom credit is due, I 
would state that the advertising now 
being done by the Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Company is the outcome of a 
conversation and suggestions made by 
the writer to this company. If there 1s 
any question regarding this I can show 
copies of letters to substantiate my 
claim. 3 ; 

My only reason for writing you is to 
warn others against making a. mistake 
that I have done, wor 4 to give ideas 
regarding publicity work without first 
having some definite understanding. | 

As a matter of fact the proposition 
that I speak of was submitted over 
three months ago, prior to Mr. Earle 
having entered the directorate, and 
therefore I do not see why it should be 
claimed that he is the originator of this 
particular piece of publicity work. 

Jos. A. FINNEGAN. 
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The first advance order on our Press for 
the run of the October SCRIBNER’S 
—carrying the first of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
African hunting articles—calls for 
106,000 extra copies. 

This is only the first order, based on 
safe indication of the demand as it exists 
a month before publication—a month 
before we have even begun our general 
publicity campaign to the reading public. 
Number of extra copies, however, is only 
an indication of what every live adver- 
tiser knows—that Scnbner’s has the 
public's eye. “The whole country wants 
to read Mr. Roosevelt’s own account of 
his African wanderings. The sale of 
Scribner's must be enormous. 

As a natural consequence the October 
number of Scribner's will carry more 
advertising than any other issue of the 
Magazine. Advertisers are doubling 
their former orders for space. Page copy 
is the rule—although careful classification 
assures the small advertisers every con- 
sideration. And for the present 
our advertising rate remains the 
same 


$250.00 PER PAGE 
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THERMOS USES ADVERTIS- 
ING AS INFRINGEMENT 
PROTECTION. 





$75,000 NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN NOW 
ON IN TWENTY-FIVE CITIES— 
HEAVY GRATUITOUS PUBLICITY— 
EDUCATING SALESPEOPLE THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY. 





By Frank H. Holman. 


The American Thermos Bottle 
Company has discovered a new 
virtue in advertising, which great- 
ly adds to its practical utility. 

Says W. B. Walker, president: 
“I have figured out that advertis- 
ing is the cheapest possible pro- 





For Comfort’s Sake 
BUY Thermos: 
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NEWSPAPER AD. 


tection from patent infringement. 
Every dollar that we are spending 
we figure is insurance against the 
usurpation of our patent rights. A 
lot of experience in defending our 
patent rights in this country has 
led me to believe that United 
States patent papers amount to 
little more than a registration. 


“Similar experiences of others, 
in spending a large amount of 
money defending their patent 
rights in courts, prove to me that 
the patenting of an article is 
merely the first step of protection; 
in my estimation, the second, and 
by far the most important step, 
is the advertising expenditure, 
which establishes a prior and im. 
pregnable right in the estimation 
of the public. 

“This belief of mine is founded 
on my practical experience with 
the Thermos Bottle Company, 
which owes its supremacy in tic 
market and its triumph over in- 
fringements almost completely to 
a liberal advertising expenditure, 
and to the consequent loyalty of 
the public to the original and well- 
advertised article. The American 
public is extremely liberal and 
fair-minded and decidedly inclined 
to give its confidence to the pat- 
ented article which was first on 
the market and which was liberal 
in its advertising. It is inclined 
to distrust imitators as infringers 
whose goods must necessarily be 
inferior. 

“The public press has been ex- 


tremely liberal in giving the 
Thermos Bottle credit in the 
many news items which the 


uniqueness of the Thermos Bottle 
has stirred up. There is a long 
string of events which have given 
inestimable publicity to the Ther- 
mos Bottle, which I value at twice 
the capitalization of the company. 
It began when Richard Harding 
Davis first took ice in a Thermos 
into the Congo, and the natives 
screamed in pain when it touched 
their hands, just as if a red-hot 
poker had been handed them. 
Then when Count Zeppelin gave 
a banquet from Thermos Bottles 
to twenty-six people in a dirigible 
balloon, nearly one mile in the 
air, that was also an occasion of 
much comment and free advertis- 
ing. When Robert Peary went in 
quest of the North Po'e in the 
Roosevelt, and took six quart 
Thermos Bottles for each man; 
when Lieutenant Shackelton, who 
got within 111 miles of the South 
Pole, gave a strong endorsement; 
when a committee of Pittsburgers 
presented Roosevelt with a gift of 




















a set of Tiffany Thermos Bottles, 
just as he was leaving for Africa, 
when each contestant in the New 
York to Paris automobile race, 





SPECIMEN OF FREE NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY. 


the Glidden tour, the Cobe Trophy, 
the ocean to ocean race, and the 
motorboat contest from New York 
to Bermuda, was equipped with 
Thermos Bottles, we secured more 
free publicity. 

“When the United States adopt- 
ed the Thermos as standard equip- 
ment for the Signal Corps and 
army hospitals, and when Arch- 
deacon Stuck, of Alaska, told 
right from his heart how increased 
missionary work was_ possible 
there in 60-degree below zero 
weather only by the aid of Ther- 
mos Bottles, we secured still more 
advertising. In fact, we have been 
extremely fortunate in the matter 
of publicity with little effort from 
us, because this sort of publicity 
is not forced or manufactured, 
but unsolicited and real, and we 
make no attempt to subsidize the 
editorial pages of any publication.” 

The Thermos Bottle newspaper 
campaign now is one of the largest 
and strongest appearing at present. 
Large four-column space is-used 
in over twenty-five of the largest 
Cities in the country, an appropria- 
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tion of $75,000 having been set 
aside for it. This campaign has 
already been of marked assistance 
to the trade, and is to some extent 
season advertising, since summer 
is the season when the Thermos 
Bottle, perhaps, finds its widest 
use, 

The newspaper campaign is en- 
tirely in addition to the regular 
magazine campaign, in which most 
of the best mediums are used. 

A very unique enterprise has 
just been started. A large Ther- 
mos Bottle, mounted horizontally 
on an automobile truck, will short- 
ly start on a national trip from 
Boston to California, containing 
demonstrators and salesmen, who 
will investigate trade conditions in 
all parts of the country and make 
a special point of drilling buyers 
and salesmen on the various argu- 
ments and talking points for Thex- 
mos Bottles. This will be done 
by a woman, who will present a 
letter of introduction to Thermos 
retailers, which assures them that 
she does not come to solicit orders, 
but for the purposes of an edu- 
cational campaign for mutual 
profit. 

The first six months of 1909 
show a gain of 80 per cent over 
the corresponding months of last 
year; and the month of July sales 
show an increase of 104 per cent 
over last year. It is estimated 
that there are now over five mil- 
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lion Thermos Bottles in use 
throughout the world. A _ half- 
dozen competing concerns with 
various names have sprung up 
since the Thermos Bottle has come 
on the market. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK” CUP FOR 
AD CLUB THAT WINS IN 
GREAT CONTEST. 





FINE TROPHY FOR THE ORGANIZATION 
WHICH MAKES MOST PRACTICAL 
USE OF ITS OPPORTUNITIES DURING 
YEAR — OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO BE MADE AT CONVENTION OF 
THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING 
CLUBS OF AMERICA IN LOUISVILLE. 





One of the many interesting 
events of the coming convention of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of America, to be held in Louis- 
ville, August 25, 26 and 27, will 
be the announcement that Print- 
ERS’ INK will offer a handsome 
cup to be contested for by the 
clubs composing the association. 

The details of the offer have 
now been fully worked out, and 
the entire proposition: will be pre- 
sented to the convention by H. J. 
Haarmeyer, of Cincinnati, repre- 
senting Printers’ INK. 

Mr. Haarmeyer will also be 
ready to answer all questions re- 
lating to the contest and to supply 
all the information necessary to a 
thorough understanding of the 
purpose, rules and conditions. 


THE “PRINTERS INK” CUP. 


The trophy selected by Printers’ 
Ink for this contest, is a fine speci- 
men of the silversmith’s art. It is 
unique in shape, stands about eigh- 
teen inches high, and is beautifully 
chased. On one side is engraved: 


“PRINTERS’ INK” CUP 


AWARDED TO THE ADVER- 
TISING CLUB WHICH HAS 
MADE THE MOST PRAC- 
TICAL USE OF ITS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES DURING ONE YEAR. 


On the other side will be en- 
graved each year the name of the 
club to which it is awarded for 
that year. 

The cup will be on exhibition at 
the convention. During the year 
of the first contest (ending on the 
convention date in 1910), it will be 
exhibited in New York for six 
months and in Chicago for six 
months, thus affording advertising 
club men throughout the country 


INK. 





an opportunity of seeing the prize 
they are working for. 


PURPOSE OF THE OFFER. 


Printers’ INK’S purpose in of- 
fering this cup is to stimulate 
advertising clubs to still greater 
effort in accomplishing practical 
results. 

A short time ago Printers’ INK 
asked the question: “Are Ad Clubs 
Really Useful?” This elicited con- 
siderable argument pro and con, 
the large majority being of the 
opinion that they are. 

Now Printers’ INK proposes to 
place the whole ad club problem 
on a concrete basis by giving the 





THE “PRINTERS’ INK” CUP. 


clubs an opportunity to show just 
how much they contribute to the 
progress of advertising. 

Under the terms of Printers’ 
Ink’s offer, all clubs are on an 
equal footing. The cup goes to 
the club which makes the most 
practical use of its opportunities. 
Whether these opportunities be 
large or small will make no dif- 
ference in the award, but only the 
use which is made of them. The 
smallest club in the association 
has just as good a chance to win 
the cup as has the largest. 


HOW THE AWARD WILL BE MADE. 


The method of determining the 
winning club will be by a com- 














parison of the work accomplished. 
At the end of the contest each 
club will file with Printers’ Ink 
a brief setting forth, first, what it 
has done during the year, giving 
specific examples of the good it 
has achieved in an advertising 
way, and advancing arguments to 
show why it should be awarded 
the Printers’ INK cup. These 
briefs may be as lengthy as is nec- 
essary to a full and complete pres- 
entation of each club’s case and 
should contain every fact which 
may redound to its advantage. 

Printers’ INK suggests that a 
committee should be appointed by 
each club to keep account of its 
work and to prepare the brief on 
which the award will be based. 

The briefs will be carefully con- 
sidered and compared, and the cup 
will go to the club which makes 
best showing, regardless of its 
size or location. 


CONDITIONS, 


: 1. The sole judge will be Printers’ 
NK. 
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2. All competing clubs must be mem- 
bers of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America in good standing. 

he winning club will have its 
name engraved on the cup and hold 
possession thereof for one year. 

4. The club winning the cup three 
years in succession will be awarded per- 
manent possession, > 

5. The club holding the cup will bring 
it to the next annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of Amer- 
ica. 

6. All briefs for consideration in 
awarding the cup must be in PrinTERs’ 
Inx’s hands 30 days preceding the date 
of the next convention of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America. 

7. Printers’ Ink will make public 
the grounds upon which it bases the 
award, and all briefs will be open to 
inspection. 

8. All briefs must be limited to the 
work already done. Future plans will 
not be considered. : 

9. Any point that is not clear will be 
fully explained by Printers’ Ink on 
request. 


READ THE EDITORIAL. 


On page 39 of this issue will be 
found an editorial explaining more 
thoroughly what Printers’ INK 
expects of the ad clubs which de- 
sire to compete for the cup. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 9, 1909. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


The Great Daily of the Great Northwest 
WILLIAM S. JONES, Business Manager 


The reputation of a newspaper invariably equals its character and on them 
jointly rests the chief asset,—the confidence of advertiser and subscriber, No 
better testimony can be given justifying the Journal’s supremacy in the Twin 
Cities and the Northwest than the following simple truths evidencing not only 
quantity and quality of circulation but also proving the profitable returns given 
advertisers by the volume of copy received in excess of other newspapers. _ 

Each and every month of the past seven was and were the Jargest in the 
history af the Journal compared with the corresponding months of all previous 

he 


years. 


total seven months show an increase of 2,019 columns or 22 per cent 


over the phenomenal record of the same period a year ago despite 485 columns 
of objectionable iy 4 refused by the Journal, but duly credited to the other 


newspapers. The 


ournal’s Sunday edition alone from last January to August 


carried 20 per cent or 786 columns more than in the same month of 1908, beating 
all records of Sunday editions in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

In the first seven months of this year the Journal carried: 
3,035 columns more advertising than any other Twin City Newspaper; 


2,616 columns 


more /ocal advertising than any other Twin City Newspaper; 


-419 columns more foreign advertising than any other Twin City Newspaper; 
2,019 columns more than its own record of last year; 
and refused 
485 columns of objectionable advertising accepted by the other newspapers. 
It is apparent that the people appreciate,—enough TO. BUY AND READ,— 
a well edited newspaper as clean and honest in its advertising as it is comprehen- 
sive and truthful in its news. ‘The Journal purchases every news service worth 


while and only uses what is best in them. 


O'Mara & Ormsbee, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
Tribune Bldg., Chicago. 


HUGH A. O'DONNELL. . 
Advertising Manager 
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CLEARING SECOND-HAND 
AUTOS BY ADVER- 
TISING. 





TIMES SQUARE AUTO COMPANY USES 
ADVERTISING TO MARKET USED 
AUTOS BOUGHT BY MAKERS— 
FARM PAPERS AND NEWSPAPERS 
EXTENSIVELY USED. 





A prominent advertising man 
said the other day that the thing 
that impressed him about the re- 
markably rapid growth of the auto- 
mobile business was the certainty 
that the second-hand feature of it 
was becoming highly important. 

Many people have wondered 
what was becoming of the many 
second-hand automobiles, which 
must necessarily find their way to 
market after being discarded by 
users for new and better models. 
The Times Square Automobile 
Co., it is not generally known, is 
a clearing house for the second- 
hand autos of a large number 
of manufacturers. How thousands 
of these cars are marketed by 
means of advertising makes a 
somewhat interesting story. 

A number of thousands of dol- 
lars are spent annually by this 
concern in almost every class of 
mediums from general magazines, 
newspapers, out-door advertising, 
farm papers and trade journals. 
One of the most interesting of 
all of the many house organs pub- 
lished is the Times Square Auto- 
mobile Bulletin, (which by the 
way is of the same shape and typo- 
ee arrangement as PRINT- 
ERS INK), carrying 48 pages of 
articles, and advertising lists of 
used cars for sale. This house 
organ goes to a list of about 30,- 
ooo people in practically every 
community in the country, many 
of these readers having paid 
twenty-five cents to receive it 
regularly. The Bulletin contains 
practical articles on motor driv- 
ing and touring as well as adver- 
tising from outside concerns, 
such as hotels, tires, office equip- 
ment, etc. 

The Times Square Automobile 
Co. secures most of the automo- 
biles which are brought in on a 
part exchange basis by many well- 
known makers of cars; thus afford- 


ing such makers a quick outlet for 
second-hand cars, the buying in 
of which often is the deciding 
point in selling a new model. As 
high as 300 to 500 cars are con- 
stantly in stock and being sold, 
The company has three branch 
houses, one in Chicago, one in St. 
Louis and one in Kansas City, 
just opened. The increasing com- 
petition between automobile man- 
ufacturers has a tendency to 
increase the volume of second- 
hand business. As new improve- 
ments are being made and the 
price of large touring cars being 
reduced, a great many of the 
single cylinder and planetary 
transmission types of “run- 
abouts,” etc, are being sup- 
planted by up-to-date cars which 


“The Authority on What to Bav 
and Whot - 





COVER OF HOUSE ORGAN, 


make more speed, accommodate 
more passengers, and have less 
vibration and other advantages. 
By its. general advertising in 
the magazines, inquiries for the 
house organ are secured; but the 
bulk of selling force is in the 
newspaper ads which are run in 
a score or more of cities through- 
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out the country. The opportunity 
for the timely announcement of 
definite bargains in newspaper 
spaces Makes newspaper advertis- 
ing of great practical value for 
this proposition. 

The interesting feature of the 
business is the evidence of in- 
creasing demand from the farm 
districts. In the last issue of the 
Bulletin, Wallace Richardson, 
representative of standard farm 
papers, has an article on the value 
of automobiles on the farm. So 
profitable have been the results 
from the farm-paper advertising 
that an increased expenditure is 
planned this fall. 

The following are some of the 
mediums used: ~ 

Newspapers: New York 
Herald, World, Sun, Times, Tele- 
graph, Tribune, Press, Staats, 
Zeitung; Evening Sun, Telegram, 
Mail, Globe, Post; Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Newspapers throughout the 
country: Des Moines Register, 
Davenport Democrat, Kansas City 
Star, Council Bluffs Nonpareil, 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Omaha Bee, 
Topeka Capital, Sioux City Jour- 
nal, Denver News, Grand Rapids 
Herald, Lincoln State Journal, 
Terre Haute Star, Indianapolis 
Star, St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
Witchita Eagle, Louisville Courier 
Journal, Cincinnati Enquirer, 
Minneapolis Tribune, Davenport 
Times, St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Chi- 
cago Examiner, Record, Herald, 
Inter-Ocean, Tribune, Burlington 
Hawkeye, 

Weeklies: Automobile Topics, 
Automobile, Horseless Age, Liter- 
ary Digest, Motor Age, New 
Yorker, Handels-Zeitung. 

Farm papers: Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Kansas Farmer, Wallace’s 
Farmer, Breeder's Gazette, Texas 
Farm and Ranch, Orange Judd 
Farmer, Up-to-Date Farming, 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, Farm 
and Fireside, Farm Journal, Farm 
Life, Farm Progress, Live Stock 
World, Drivers’ Journal. 
Monthlies: Everybody's, Re- 
vew of Reviews, Motor, Motor 
Print, Cycle & Auto. Trade Jour- 
nal, La Hacienda, A. C. A. Club 
Journal, American Motorist. 


RANKIN BECOMES VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF MAHIN AGENCY. 


After having served successfully for 
some time as Western advertisitig man- 
ager of the Street Railways Advertising 
Company, Wm. Rankin has just 
resigned to become vice-president of 
the Mahin Advertising Co., Chicago. 

_Mr. Rankin has been well known 
ever since he was assistant to G. A. 
McClellan, then manager of the Indi- 
ana Star League newspapers. He was 
advertising manager of the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Indianapolis, and_of_ their 
magazines, The Reader and The Home. 

In acepting his resignation A. E. 
McBee, vice-president of the Street 
Railways Company, says: 

“Our relations with John Lee Mahin 
in the past have always been of a most 
pleasant and agreeable nature, and now 
that you have been taken into the fold 
over there we have no doubt it will be 
quite as much so in the future, if not 
more than in the past, 

“Mahin is one of the agencies that 
fundamentally believe in street-car ad- 
vertising, and always did, and is one 
of the agencies that we have always 
looked to with confidence and felt that 
when a client was in their hands that 
tne street cars would be properly and 
fairly renresented by them.” 


————+-oo———— 
MILLER LEAVES “LESLIE’S.” 


Wm. L, Miller, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of Leslie’s Weekly, 
has just resigned. Mr, Miller is very 
widely known in advertising circles. 
He says: “I started with Leslie’s 
Weekly in 1884 as office boy in the 
advertising department, and gradually 
worked my way to the head of that 
department. I have had the pleasure 
as well as the hard work of managing 
that department since 1890, a continu- 
ous service in that position of nine- 
teen years.” Mr. Miller says he doesn’t 
feel in any way that he is a back num- 
ber, bein at this present time forty- 
three years of age, and at the very 
prime of his life. He knows that his 
friends, who are many, will understand 
the situation and hopes very soon to 
connect himself with some good live 
proposition which he can present to ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents. 


NO CHANGE IN OWNERSHIP OF 
“OUTING.” 








Tue Ovutinc MAGAZINE. 
Aug. 12, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: | 

The power of Printers’ InK has 
been amply demonstrated to me recently 
by the number of people who have in- 
formed me that I have sold my interest 
in the Outing magazine. I find they 
based their assertions on a news item 
which appeared in your issue of Julv 
14th, that the interest I had purchased 
had been sold to Albert Britt. 

Will you do me the kindness to set 
your readers aright in your earliest 
possible issue? The ownership of the 
Outing magazine has not changed hands 
since I purchased it in June, and there 
is no prospect of a change. 

Tuos. H. Bropcert. 
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HOW NEWSPAPER ADVER- 
TISING COULD BUILD A 
BIG MACARONI TRADE. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKERS OF SPA- 
GHETTI AND MACARONI TO IN- 
CREASE CONSUMPTION OF THEIR 
GOODS—INCREASED RETAIL PRICE— 
CONCENTRATED LOCAL ADVERTISING. 


[Note.—This article is one of a 
series of constructive suggestions for 
advertising articles not now being pushed. 
Many evidences of the success and 
appreciation of the other articles have 
come in; and as has beén shown from 
time to time, advertisers have used 
these suggestions promptly, and agents 
and solicitors have found them valu- 
able in helping to convince manufac- 
turers. This series will be a regular 
feature in Printers’ InK.] 


By J. George Frederick. 

There are certain articles of diet 
which are fairly widely used in 
this country, but which could most 
readily be stimulated to first-line 
importance by a capable advertis- 
ing campaign. 

The cosmopolitanism of Ameri- 
can taste for new dishes is a thing 
which many manufacturers are not 
taking advantage of. The volatile 
temperament of the American pub- 
lic, its ready adaptation to new 
kinds of food, and the ready re- 
sponse to advertising stimulations 











is an asset worth cash to adver-_ 


tisers of food products. 

Too few, however, have acted on 
this fact. Those who have acted, 
like Van Camp, have not only 
succeeded in securing greatly in- 
creased consumption, but have 
done much to remove a general 
prejudice or indifference and dis- 
taste for the article. The preju- 
dice against canned goods of all 
kinds is rapidly being removed; 
while that against tinned milk has 
been very materially lessened by 
advertising. 

There are many food products 
being sold to-day with no greater 
(frequently much less) suceess 
than tinned milk had before the 
educational campaign; and many 
which have not nearly so much 
prejudice to overcome, are still 
hobbling lamely along. Among 
these products are spaghetti and 
macaroni. ' 

Every epicure and a substantial 
portion of the public knows spa-~ 


ghetti and macaroni; and there are 
few well-stocked stores, especially 
in the cities, where some brand or 
other is not sold. Yet there are 
few lines of food manufacture so 
weak, both in small margin of 
profit and in lack of increasing 
percentage of consumption. 

Up to ten or a dozen years ago 
those people who relished good 
“spaghetti a la Italienne” or “mac- 
aroni au gratin,’ were only the 
discriminating few, and they ate 
imported goods from Italy. To- 
day there is a very much larger 
consumption, and a_ considerable 
number of factories in this coun- 
try. Some of these turn out an 
article just as good or better than 
the Italian product, which is fre- 
quently made in rather primitive 
and unsanitary fashion. 

Food manufacturing students 
and big distributors have frequent- 
ly predicted a very much bigger 
consumption for spaghetti and 
macaroni, and this prediction is 
very slowly coming true, even 
though only the slightest advertis- 
ing effort is being made to push 
the goods (except by one concern 
in street cars). 

A package of macaroni (domes- 
tic make) sells at present for 10 
cents, containing ostensibly a 
pound. But as every consumer 
knows, you can rely on most of 
the spaghetti and macaroni you 
buy in this way just about as much 
as you could rely on a circus 
faker. The quality of most of the 
macaroni sold is unspeakable—it 
is about as appetizing as a ball of 
dough. 

Spaghetti and macaroni of the 
rignt quality is made from very 
hard wheat—conscientious Italian 
makers frequently go to Odessa 
or Tagaroz to get just the partic- 
ular grade of hard wheat which 
will give the requisite glutinous 
properties. When you get the right 
kind of spaghetti or macaroni—the 
sort which is whitest and most 
tender, and which does not split 
when boiled—and when the dish is 
fixed up properly. you have an ed- 
ible that is one of the best things 
ever set hefore an appetite. 

This dish has advantages which 
should, and probably will in time, 
make it one of the most uni- 
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versally used 
edibles in our 
national menu. 
As it contains 
pure gluten in 
large quantities, 
it is as nourish- 
ing as anything 
there is to eat. 
It is more nou- 
rishing than 
bread, not so 
heating or full 
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aga —The Quickest, 
smost Nourishing ead 


° 
of waste matter 
as meat, and can AKE Spaghetti as the principal dish for the 
be made into family once a week regularly. Bake Macaroni 
with cheese cnce a_ week also as a side dish— 
many varieties plenty of it, so that there’ll be enough for lunch next 
of satisfying day. A fine dish for growing children. But be sure 
dishes. ° to g<t the kind that cooks tender and doesn’t split. 


Furthermore, 
it is both cheap- 
er and quicker 
to prepare than 


two very strong 
c o nsiderations 
for the masses 
of American 


housewife 
learns to buy 
and prepare it name to 
properly, it usu- 
ally becomes a 
permanent arti- 
cle of diet. Few 
people have any 


pronounced prejudice against it,. 


except a slight general contempt 
of any “dago diet.” Macaroni is 
more widely used than spaghetti, 
and is fast losing its associations 
with Italy. It is being served in 
most restaurants and in a host of 
boarding-houses. 

But there lies part of the trouble 
with the industry. A great many 
hotels and boarding-houses and 
many housewives’ know only the 
poorer grades—the soft, pasty, in- 
sipid kind, which is not appetiz- 
ing at all; and furthermore they 
don’t know how to prepare the 
dish attractively. Hundreds of 
people have already passed adverse 
judgment on spaghetti and maca- 
roni simply because they have nev- 
er eaten the real thing. 

Even a buyer for a large New 
York department store grocery de- 
partment not long ago displayed 
his ignorance—he could not dis- 





Neapolitan 


Spaghetti and Macaroni 


are made of the pure gluten of carefully selected hard 
A wheat—are as nourishing as brcad or meat—save time 
most dishes — in cooking—are 
most economical 
dishes you can make. 
Try this recipe and | Neapolitan Spaghetti. Have ready 
send for our booklet, | one large slice ham, 4 Ib. grated 
Aggetions —— 
and Spaghetti Dishes. 
people. Once a At a grocers. 
your grocer won't get 
“Neapolitan” send his 


the 


REAK into pieces and drop into 
boiling salted water one package 


| 4 
cheese, three onions thinly sliced, one 


| can strained tomatoes. Fry ham, then | 
| onions, add pinch salt, tablespoon 
| butter and tomato juice. Cover and 
simmer 15 minutes. Drain spaghetti 
when tender, arrange on platter, | 
}and pour over it the bam and 


| : 
| tomato. Sprinkle the grated cheese 


M AYNARD SOUL ou top. Serve four persons. 





AN IMAGINARY SPAGHETTI AND MACARONI AD. 


tinguish between macaroni and 
spaghetti! The average grocer 
has the same ignorance ; and will 
sell what to a connoisseur who 
knows the real think looks like 
baked gas pipe! Real spaghetti is 
almost as small in circumference 
as straw, while macaroni is almost 
as large as a lead pencil. 

The manufacturers of the goods 
are in very much the same posi- 
tion as the umbrella manufac- 
turers. They say the industry is 
groaning under the millstone of 
insufficient profit margin. They 
point out what they consider the 
utter impossibility of finding any 
money for advertising cost after 
paying for the cost of the car- 
ton and the dealer’s and middle- 
man’s profit. Some of these man- 
ufacturers, like the umbrella man- 
ufacturers, are perfectly aware 
that they need advertising, but they 
can’t see where they are to get the 
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6-Y-RA-O-U-S-B! 





This Indian is a mem- 
ber of the Mystique 
Krewe of Ka-noo-no of 
Syracuse. 

All the year round 
these white Indians 
boom Syracuse and 
especially the State Fair 
and the Karnival. 

This year the Fair 
and Karnival will be 
held the week of Sept. 
13th. It will bring 
100,000 visitors a day 
to Syracuse. 


The 
Syracuse 
Journal 


will be in evidence every minute. If 
you have anything to say to them you 
can reach all the natives and most of 
the visitors through the columns of 
THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL. It, is 
_— intensive newspaper for intensive 

ople—advertisers or readers. 

or the seven months ending July 31 
THE SYRACUSE JOURNAL showed 
34,832 lines net GAIN in advertising, 
the morning paper 212,996 lines net 
LOSS, and the other afternoon paper 
113,764 lines net LOSS. 

Ask the merchants of Syracuse why. 
They did it. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertising. Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 





money, in the first place, and, in 
the second place, how they can 
keep dealers and jobbers in line 
if they try to cut down quantity 
or increase price. 

All of these things are condi- 
tions after the fact, not before the 
fact. There is always a way of 
doing anything required in busi- 
ness, if larger considerations de- 
mand action. If the margin of 
profit is too small, then it must be 
increased; and if the added cost 
must be carried to the consumer, 
then it must. The public has never 
yet failed to be willing to pay 
something extra in order to be 
able to have a means of distin- 
guishing good quality. At present 
the public has no possible means of 
getting uniform good quality, for 
grocers frequently change their 
brands, and many of them select 
the one offering the largest profit, 
which naturally has the least 
quality. 

The obvious thing to do is to 
raise the retail price, possibly also 
the retailer’s profit. Then an ad- 
vertising campaign ought to be 
worked to increase consumption. 
If, in order to do this, trade con- 
ditions should demand a combina- 
tion of a number of good quality 
manufacturers, and_ centralized 
manufacture, it should be done 
and correspondingly increased ad- 
vertising expenditure made. 

But, if such action is either im- 
possible or unnecessary, then an 
individual quality manufacturer 
who has business get-up-and-go in 
him should prepare to act. He can 
be certain of two things—that as 
he increases his output his margin 
of profit will increase; and fhat 
every new customer he wins by ad- 
vertising will be an asset for the 
future upon which he can borrow 
money. He can also be sure that 
his advertising expenditure will in 
a few years place him in a position 
to demand a lowering of the pres- 
ent large middleman’s profit—a de- 
mand which progressive retailers 
recognize as entirely fair, after the 
burden of creating demand has 
been lifted from them. 

As there are practically no mak- 
ers of spaghetti and macaroni who 
enjoy anything like really national 
distribution, and as the goods have 
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a prospect in almost every family, 
the advertising campaign should 
naturally be concentrated, and the 
bulk of the appropriation spent for 
newspaper space. According to the 
degree of distribution the maker 
has, and its location, certain cities 
should be chosen for the campaign 
and advertising bombardment 
opened, capably backed by sales- 
men and demonstrators and book- 
lets. A really good book of recipes, 
with an introduction showing the 
nutritive value, quick preparation 
and economy of the food, and the 
cleanliness of manufacture (care 
being taken to individualize the 
brand thoroughly) should be 1s- 
sued in a large and cheap but at- 
tractive edition. Inquiries for these 
will furnish a lot of effective mate- 
rial to canvass dealers with. 

No matter how small a manu- 
facturer may be, or how limited 
his capital, this concentrated news- 
paper advertising plan is feasible. 
Even if the manufacturer has dis- 
tribution only in his own home 
city or town, he should begin. 
The important thing is to begin a 
campaign upon the right basis— 
and the modest beginning will 
gradually pay the way for bigger 
trade and wider markets. 

Generous space should be used 
in the newspapers se‘ected, and the 
proper follow up work most care- 
fully attended to. Everything 
should be well timed, and quick 
action, both on dealer and con- 
sumer, should be the aim. In- 
quiries for booklets should be very 
promptly attended to, and dealers 
should be kept thoroughly aware 
of the campaign, and the names 
of inquirers should be used on 
them as definite proof of demand. 

After the first large space cam- 
paign, the newspapers should still 
be used regularly, while the heavy 
space campaign and the co-opera- 
tive sales efforts are transferred to 
another city. 

Such a campaign, handled with 
the aid of a conscientious, able ad- 
vertising agent, will beyond doubt 
increase the consumption of spa- 
ghetti and macaroni and build a 
market that will stay and yield 
increasing profit. The pioneer ad- 
vertiser will get lasting prestige 


worth more than twice the cost. 





UT of seventeen let- 

ters that were put 
on a prominent manu- 
facturer’s desk one 
morning in reply to an 
advertisement, four 
were written on letter- 
heads of 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Those four were placed 
in a corner by them- 
selves for special and 
immediate investigation. 
‘*That paper indicates 
the quality of business 
that I am after,’’ he said. 


Let us send you the Otp Hamp- 
SHIRE Bonp Book of Specimens. 
It contains suggestive specimens of 
letterheads and other business 
forms, printed, lithographed and 
engraved on the white and four- 
teen colors of Orp HAMPSHIRE 
Bonp. Write for it on your present 
letterhead, 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively, 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 





MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN 
SEEMS NECESSARY” — “LOQK 
FOR THE WATER-MARK.” 
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Why Are You Neglecting the 
Land of Plenty—the Southwest? 


If only 5 per cent of ail the 
monthly publications reaches the 
South (as reported by expert 
special agent of the twelfth cen- 
sus), only 2 per cent reaches the 
following states: , 


Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, Oklahoma, and 
Mississippi, Texas. 


The very harvest field of the 
country ! 

Even a large part of the 2 per 
cent is Southern made. 

60,000 copies is furnished by 
MeN AND WoMEN MAGAZINE, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Proved by sworn statement. 

And this is the only magazine 
published which chooses as _ its 
specialized complete territory the 
six rich states named—just as 
“Pacific Monthly” covers the Pa- 
cific coast states. 

A Virgin Field waiting with 
open arms for progressive adver- 
tisers. 

The Eastern Magazines haven’t 
secured these well-to-do, cultured, 
progressive people for readers for 
the same reason you are not serv- 
ing one-tenth enough of them as 
advertiser—because they haven’t 
courted them—they have left them 
alone. 

To prove this assertion, four 
out of every five people we ask 
to subscribe for MEN AND WoMEN 
do subscribe, gladly. 

Both Men and Women! 

It has been so easy for us to 
secure paid subscribers that we 
have been trying an experiment 
new to the publishing business— 
we have been picking as sub- 
scribers only those we most de- 
sired— 

Those Women and Men with 
plenty of money to buy any ad- 
vertised article—there is no mid- 


dle class in the South—just “pcor 
white trash” and negroes on the 
one hand, and the well-to-do, cul- 
tured, well-dressed, particular, 
luxury-loving men and women 
on the other. 

And they are now buying goods 
advertised in MEN AND Women, 

Before you make up your 1910 
list give us an opportunity of 
submitting convincing proof of 
these strong assertions. 

With our 33 traveling salesmen 
covering these six states, if you 
use MEN AND WOMEN we can 
secure you from ten to a hundred 
new dealers quickly—apart from 
the returns from your copy, itself. 

Six thousand progressive dea'- 
ers deliver MEN AND WoMEN to 
subscribers our agents secure for 
them. 

Their ad occupies the back 
cover in colors and mentions the 
goods advertised inside which 
they sell. Every ad they thus 
annex secures sales for them. 

They are enthusiastic boosters 
for the magazine and_ stockhold- 
ers in our corporation. They pre- 
fer to sell the goods advertised 
by their magazine company wher- 
ever possible. 

If we accept your copy and 
assist you in securing dealers by 
personal salesmen, our trade jcur- 
nal and our letters—offered in 
combination with your advertise- 
ment in MEN AND WomEN—you 
are more lucky than we. 

Twenty-two large national ad- 
vertisers contracted in last 30 
days—dozens more promised for 
Fall listing. 

Want your share of the new 
business we are creating and— 

A sample of the South’s Finest 
Magazine—also largest and finest 
magazine in the world with a sub- 
scription price of 25 cents a year? 
—then write us to-day. 


MEN AND WOMEN PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


64 N. MAIN STREET ::- -: 


-:- MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 








Av 





“WHITE ROCK’S” ADVERTIS- 
ING WAR ON FOREIGN 
WATERS. 


“SORRY—-NOT IMPORTED,” A SLOGAN 
INDICATING GROWING TENDENCY 
TO FORSAKE FOREIGN FOR AMERI- 
CAN GOODS — FOREIGN WATERS 
STARTED THE FRAY BY ADVERTIS- 
ING AGAINST AMERICAN WATERS. 


By Arthur K. Willyoung 


That the time has come to break 
away from custom-bound prefer- 
ence for foreign brands, when 
American products of equal or 
better quality can be had, has 
been the interesting keynote of 
an unusual advertising campaign 


recently completed by “White - 


Rock” mineral water. 

There has been a lot doing 
the mineral-water field during the 
last year or so. “Perrier,” a 
French table water, in which Lord 
Northcliffe is said to be largely 
interested, and “Clysmic,’ an 
American product, are compara- 
tive newcomers to the market. 
Their advent was the signal not 
only for much more mineral-water 
publicity in general, but for the 
commencement of a spirited series 
of advertising “brushes” all along 
the mineral-water line. 

First “Perrier” and “Clysmic” 
locked horns over the chemical 
merits of their respective products, 
and some pretty ugly charges were 
handied back and forth on this 
score. “Perrier” alleged that 
American artificially charged 
waters caused grave gastric dis- 
orders. “Clysmic” came back with 
vigorous denials, backed up by 
statements from physicians that 
carbonated waters were healthful 
if properly put up. “Perrier” also 
used full-page copy to accuse 
“Clysmic” of copying its bottle. 

Then “Perrier” took another 
tack. Prominence was given in 
all its advertising to statements 
that the French water was sup- 
plied “by royal warrant” to “H. 
M., the King of Eng'tand,.” and to 
“His Imperial Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Germany.” : 

Some of the other foreign 
waters took up the same sort of 
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advertising. Apollinaris particu- 
larly rushed into print with an- 
nouncements that it was a favorite 
beverage with King Edward. At 
this juncture, the selling agents for 
“White Rock,” an American min- 
sral water, coming from springs at 


‘W aukesha, Wis., thought they saw 


a good opportunity to make capi- 
tal at the expense of the foreign 
waters. 

“Apparently, the sole principle 
on which the foreign waters based 
their advertising was that the 
American public was _ snobbish 
enough to drink anything that the 
crowned heads of Europe drank,” 
says Maurice Switzer, who directs 
the “White Rock” publicity. 
“Moreover, so many claims were 
made to the exclusive patronage of 


- WliteRock. 
seve ee ead 
oa 


Sorry-not imported. 





TWO CAR CARDS, 


King Edward, Emperor Wiiliam, 
King Alphonso and others, that 
there began to be a lot of fog as 
to which monarch drank what. 

“Anyway, after this sort of thing 
had gone on for some time, we 
came to the conclusion that the 
chance was too good to be missed. 
So we got up some special copy, 
appealing to the patriotic spirit of 
the American people, and ran it 
in the newspapers, magazines and 
street cars. 

“In this copy we directed atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘White Rock’ 
was ‘supplied to His Most Par- 
ticular Highness. the American 
Citizen, King of Connoisseurs and 
Prince of Good Fellows.’ The for: 
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eign waters had also been making 
a great deal of the fact that they 
were ‘imported.’ So we added a 
line to our display apologizing to 
the public for our ‘indiscretion’ in 
not coming from across the pond. 
This phrase, ‘Sorry—not import- 
ed,’ made an instant hit, in New 
York especially, where it has 
passed into the vernacular of the 
day.” 

White Rock’s campaign of ridi- 
cule of the foreign mineral-water 
publicity continued for some time, 
and, according to the Wilson Dis- 
tilling Company, its selling agents, 
it resulted in giving the American 
water some of the best advertising 
it has ever had. One of the most 
effective pieces of ammunition 
used was a tiny twelve-page book- 


let entitled “The Fable of the 
King’s Order,’ of which 20,coo 
copies were distributed at the 


Stock Exchange, in Wall Street 
and elsewhere, principally in New 


“THE WORLD'S BEST TABLE WATER” 


as supplied to 
His Most Particular Highness 
The American Citizen 
. King of Connoisseurs 
and Prince of Good Fellows 


sorry—not imported 








NEWSPAPER AD. 


York. As this “fable” really 
points an advertising “moral,” it is 
reproduced here: 


_ Once upon a time the Third Equerry 
in Waiting to the First Lord of the 
Royal Kitchen carelessly wrote an order 
on State Stationery for two bottles of 
Bubbles. 

This document, falling into the hands 
of the Bubble Maker, was immediately 
seized upon as a means of advertisement, 
and the oad yee fact just mentioned 
was heralded by the Town Crier to the 
gaping populace, all of whom imme- 
diately proceeded to supply themselves 
with a bottle of the liquid. 

That is, all but one man, who was a 
careful spender, and he, before invest- 
ing, went home and took a casual glance 
at universal history to satisfy himself 
that royal approval meant also the ap- 
proval of the wise, 

After noting the lives (and sudden 
deaths) of the Kings and Queens, he 
was satisfied that he coula not, on past 





performances, conscientiously put his 
money on the royal selection. He was 
convinced that the legend, “By Special 
Appointment to His Majesty, etc.,” was 
an awful handicap, but that the fact of 
its announcement was at least an indi- 
cation of honesty. 

Moral.—The only water that seems 
never to have decorated the dumb waiter 
of King Menelik, ticklea the palate of 
tre Sultan of Sulu or received a war- 
rant from the Ahkoond of Swat is 
White Rock. But, Gee, what a business 
in America! 


The White Rock people are 
now advertising their. water con- 
siderably in the newspapers, mag- 
azine and street cars, but the cam- 
paign of ridicule has been allowed 
to run out. “It caused a laugh,” 
says Mr. Switzer, “and incident- 
aily did White Rock a lot of good. 
It was out of the usual run but it 
was good advertising and we’ve 
got considerably more actual busi- 
ness as a result. 

“There is no regular appropria- 
tion for advertising White Rock. 
We simply watch the opposition 
and use such mediums as appeal to 
us from time to time. We are apt 
to stay out of publications crowded 
with mineral water ads and go 
into others that aren’t. We try 
to do something original all the 
time and we never like to follow 
anybody. The minute we find any- 
one, following us, we get out.” 
This, declares Mr. Switzer, about 
sums up the entire advertising pol- 
icy of White Rock. 

One of the special features of 
the advertising of this mineral wa- 
ter during the last two years has 
been the distribution of a large 
number of copies annually of 
‘Richard’s Poor Almanac,” a clever 
parody on Benjamin Franklin’s 
celebrated work. This littie book- 
let, handsomely printed and 
crowded with fun from cover to 
cover, and carrying only inci- 
dental mention of White Rock, is 
offered in the magazine advertis- 
ing to anyone who will send ten 
cents for it. 

About 10,000 copies each of the 
editions of 1908 and 1909 of this 
small book have been supplied in 
this way through the mails, and 
the almanac has more than paid 
for itself. The advertising secured 
through its medium is considered 
of the best sort. The theory is 
that every one of the 20,000 or 











more persons who has received the 
almanac has spent 12 cents (in- 
cluding postage) to get it, and 
therefore is likely to remember 
and to drink White Rock. 

White Rock water is produced 
by the National Water Company, 
which has just completed at Wau- 
kesha a splendid new plant, cap- 
able of greatly increased capacity. 
As the “world’s best table water,” 
it will be advertised in the future 
much more heavily than it has yet 
been. Its selling agents claim for 
it the largest sale of any mineral 
water in the United States. 





IT WARMS UP HIS ENTHUSIASM. 


Syracuse, Nz: Y., Aug. 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Find enclosed check for $1 for six 
months’ subscription. Please send all 
es numbers issued since you became 
of age. 

I'll confess that my enthusiasm is 
very much like an eight-day clock—it 
must be wound up every week. The 
Little Schoolmaster does the trick. 

E. G. CountRYMAN. 





: — 
“FAR IN ADVANCE OF OTHERS.” 





LorRAINE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Cotton, Silk and Wool Fabrics. 
New York, Aug. 4, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A few months ago, in spite of inter- 
esting follow-up letters from you, 
stopped taking your valuable periodical. 
The merit, timeliness, interest and value 
of Printers’ INK is unquestioned. It 
is far in advance of others in its gen- 
eral field. I am fairly well acquainted 
with them all. I have decided that I 
must be missing something I ought to 
be reading, so will ask you to send the 
publication to me at above address for 
the year beginning with August, 1909. 

Cuas Dexter ALLAN. 
oS Se 
WHAT IS FAIR CIRCULARIZATION 
RETURN? 


InprANAPoLis, Aug. 5, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A large concern in Indiana has 200 
salesmen on the road. They are fur- 
nished with “leads.” This concern has 
a first-class advertising department. 
They emplov. twenty-five stenographers. 
Have a “list” of 200,000 names. The 
advertising manager admitted that two 
per cent of inquiries was a satisfactory 
return from his list. I told him 25 per 
cent could be obtained at less cost. He 
didn’t believe me. I showed some 
proofs. He didn’t take my, proposition. 

Question: What is a fair percentage 
of inquiries to circularizing? , 

Question again: Does the ordinary 
advertising manager like to “fool 
around?” ne 

This stirs up an interesting subject. 
Isn’t it worth while to work it out? 

R. A. DANIEL. 
. . 
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One hundred and forty 
thousand homes where 
thrift, comfort -dnd in- 
telligence is ,the rule, 
looks like a good addi- 
tion to the market of 
the manufacturer of 
goods for family use and 


consumption. 





published for more than twenty-eight 
years from Utica, N. Y., reaches nearly 
one hundred and forty thousand fam- 
ilies each week, largely in the cities, 
towns and villages of the district com- 
trising interior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjoining states, 

There is no waste circulation. THE 
SATURDAY GLOBE is delivered each 
week by its own boy agents and car- 
riers, who collect five cents a copy for 
it as they go. If the paper isn’t wanted, 
it can be instantly. stopped. Dead cir- 
culation is thus completely eliminated. 

The beautiful color ‘and half-tone il- 
lustrations of THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE, combined with its compre- 
hensive news and special feature con- 
tents, makes it a welcome visitor wher- 
ever it goes. ‘ 

Good territory—Splendid advertising 
medium. Please give us an opportunity 
to prove it with facts and figures. 


SMITH & BUDD CO. 
Advertisine Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Third National 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
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A 
MIDSUMMER 
GAIN 


During the month of 


July, 1909, the Chicago 


Record-Herald 
Gained in Display 
Advertising 


over the same month last 


year 
151 Columns 

The constant growth of 

advertising in The Chicago 

Record-Herald is indisputa- 

ble evidence of its value as 
an advertising medium. 


THE CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave 

















Northwest 
Business 


Are you sure your next 
advertising campaign is so 
planned as to cover the cen- 
tral portion of this great 
Northwest section of the 
United States? Will you 


KINDLY LOOK 
IT UP? 


See if you are going to get 
what is coming to you out 
of the Walla Walla country 
—The Center of the Central 
part of the Northwest. Can- 
not be covered except by the 


Morning Union 
and 


Evening Statesman 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


















QUARTER-MILLION FALL 
BUSINESS. 





More than a quarter-million dollars’ 
worth of new business will be sent out 
the coming season by the Richard A 
Foley Advertising Agency, Marbridge 
3uilding, New York, and Bailey Build. 
ing, Philadelphia. 

Probably the most notable account is 
that of Henry Disston & Sons, Ine, 
the Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel and File 
Works of Tacony, Philadelphia. This 
is the largest saw works in the world 
and one of the old standbys among Phila- 
delphia manufacturers. They have 
never employed general advertising be- 
fore and their advertising in the fall 
will undoubtedly lead to the employ- 
ment of general mediums by many 
other manufacturers who have hesitated 
to appeal direct to the public. The 
Foley Agency will place practically all 
the trade-paper advertising, besides con- 
ducting a special campaign in rural pub- 
lications and among rural storekeepers. 

Three-year contracts are being made 
for Painted Railroad Bulletins on be- 
half of the Stewart Distilling Company 
to advertise Stewart Rye. Upwards of 
$100,000 will be spent in newspaper 
publicity in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and Boston, and _ other 
cities will be added to the list, 

A campaign for the Ivins Baking 
Company is now being conducted in 
Philadelphia newspapers. The Evening 
Bulletin leads the list with copy rang- 
ing from 500 to 300 lines two to three 
times a week. The J. S. Ivins’ Son 
firm intends to extend this campaign to 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware 
and probably New York at a later date. 

Orders are going out to Philadelphia 
ard other newspapers and to magazines 
for Peirce School. 

A brand new idea handled by the 
Foley Advertising Agency is in curing 
loose and inflamed teeth and ulcerated 
gums by mail. It is the invention of 
a Philadelphia dentist—Dr. C. H. 
Frasier—and will be handled jointly by 
him and Dr. Bobertz, of Detroit, Mich. 
The Dr. Bobertz account (medical) to 
the extent of $2,000 a month will be 
placed, beginning in August, in both 
Erglish and German mediums through- 
out the United States. 

The McKnight Realty Company, New 
York, will place about $30.000 worth of 
advertising through the Foley Agency 
in various cities, the bulk of the ap- 
propriation going to New York City. 

series of trade advertisements and 
follow-ups for the Crown Tailoring 
Company, Philadelphia, is emanating 
from the Foley Agency. ; 

The Dr. Riegel Hygienic and Sani- 
tary Treatment Company will spend 
$10.000 in Philadelphia newspapers be- 
ginning with September, and in De- 
cember will open in New York City, 
where an appropriation of probably 
$15,000 will be spent in New York 
newspapers and those of the immediate 
vicinity. 





—_——_—+-o-»—_—__—_—_ 

The First National Bank, Montgom- 
ery, Ala.. has issued a most readable 
and artistic booklet advertising itself. 
It is printed on grey tint paper in, two 
colors with short and snappy aphorisms, 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 
for the space of more 
than three-fourths of the 
cars in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. HUMBOLDT BANK BLDG. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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They’re Advertising Heavily in the Northwest. 
And with reason. With millions of visitors 
pouring into Seattle from all over the world to 
see the great Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion, this section offers a wonderful adver- 
tising opportunity; and that live advertisers 
are taking advantage of it is proved by the 
striking figures of the 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


During July, 1909, the TIMES carried 1,005,228 lines of 
advertising—a gain of 91,812 lines over July, 1908. The 
amount of foreign advertising carried by the TIMES in 
July, 1909, was 54,628 lines—a gain over July, 1908, of 
17,052 lines, gr over 45%. Further, the TIMES in July, 
1909, gained! 26,054 lines of advertising over June, 1909. 
These figures show that advertisers realize more and more 
the vast selling possibilities of the Northwest. 

They’re using the SEATTLE TIMES because it’s the 
one medium which completely covers this territory, as is 


demonstrated by the circulation figures. 


The TIMES’ Averages for July, 1909, were: 


Daily, 64,222 
Sunday, 80,701 — 


In July, 1909, the TIMES gained in circulation over July, 
1908, 13,340 (26%) Daily, and 10,339 (15%) Sunday. 

To sum up: Seattle is to-day the advertisers’ greatest 
field, and he must use the TIMES to cover it. 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 


Tribune Building Tribune Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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wit and reason 





I Flips and Flings from a Cynic 


“The sweet-tempered cynic is the balance on the scales between 
—Doctor Johnson 














Down in Texas two cities are 
waging a strenuous advertising 
war just now and are falling out 
over it and talking about cach 
other just like rival clothing mer- 
chants. El Paso and San An- 
tonio are the rival cities, and the 
scrap hinges on the proposed visit 
of President Taft to Texas this 
fall. Just as soon as it was an- 
nounced that the- President would 
visit Texas, the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce at El 
Paso, who is paid a salary to ad- 
vertise the city, began plans to 
get El Paso into the date lines 
and headlines of the newspapers. 
His plan was to pull off a meet- 
ing of President Taft and Presi- 
dent Diaz of Mexico on the In- 
ternational bridge which crosses 
from El Paso, Texas, to Juarez, 
Mexico. 

The idea proved immensely 
popular and once the wires got 
to working nicely it was learned 
that the two presidents thought 
rather well of the plan. The 
audacity of it, as in other adver- 
tising ideas, carried success. Pre- 
suming that the two presidents 
would come, the newspapers were 
filled with stories about plans for 
the event, which began to assume 
international importance. The 
International bridge would be 
closed to traffic on this occasion. 
The central part of it, immediate- 
ly over the line which marks the 
boundaries of the two countries 
would be turned into a banquet 
hall. The whole bridge would be 
festooned with flags of the two 
countries. Here the rulers would 
meet and sit at a banquet with- 
out either one going outside his 
Qwn country. Soldiers of both 
nations would be lined up at each 
end. Newspapers were supplied 
with pictures of the bridge show- 
ing just how it would be ar- 
ranged. 

le ne 


At some stage in these arrange- 


ments San Antonio began to see 
that a favorable bet was being 
overlooked. 

Of course El Paso had the start 
on them but they felt that if the 
proper methods were used this 
might be discounted. 

Soon the idea was evolved. It 
was to send a cowboy rider on 
horseback to each of the rulers 
bearing an invitation to visit the 
Alamo City. This has later been 
amended and President Taft 
alone will receive the invitation 
as no rider would care to at- 
tempt the journey to Mexico 
City. 

E. S. O’Reilly, now managing 
editor of the San Antonio Light 
and Gazette, but a former scout 
in the Philippine army, started 
from San Antonio on his 2,200- 
mile journey a week ago, clad as 
a Texas cowboy. He is riding 
a Texas cow pony and wears a 
sombrero, chaps and a red ban- 
dana around his neck. In the 
pocket of his leather jacket he 
bears a piece of parchment on 
which the invitation to visit San 
Antonio is presented to President 
Taft. He expects to make thirty- 
five miles a day and will pass 
through many good-sized cities. 
After reaching Washington he 
will go on to New York. 

Whether or not the invitation 
is accepted and the Taft-Diaz 
meeting pulled off in San An- 
tonio, the city will get a great 
deal of advertising out of the 
plan. 

In the meantime El Paso is 
saying some mean, nasty things 
about San Antonio—so there !— 
and less fortunate but equally en- 
terprising Texas cities are cast- 
ing green eyes of jealousy at the 
free advertising the two cities are 
receiving. 

eee 


Uncle Sam won't allow his 
trade-mark to be used on just 
anybody’s goods Pure food 
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sleuth Cannon recently discover- 
ed, while on his gum shoe rounds, 
that the New Century tomatoes, 
manufactured in Colorado, and 
also strawberry and_ raspberry 
preserves sent out by the D. D. 
Scully Syrup Co., Chicago, con- 
tained the American flag on the 
label. The law says you dassen’t 
use the stars and stripes under 
penalty of $100 fine or 30 days 
in jail for each offense. In other 
words, if you send out two thou- 
sand jars of preserves with the 
flag on the label, it would be jail 
for you, not only for the rest of 
your natural life but considerable 
time in the hereafter. Here’s a 
great chance for a patriot to die 
for his country. 
* * * 

The lady who runs the Amer- 
ican Soap Works in New York, 
and sells a cake of soap and a 
safety razor for the munificent 
sum of ten cents, was so indig- 
nant the other day when a brute 
of a post-office inspector issued 
a fraud order on her that she 
delivered a stump speech on the 
spot, declaiming in no uncertain 
language that the constitution of 
the United States, by the grace of 
God free and independent, was 
positively busted in her case. The 
stump speech was effective, for 
the judge granted her a tempo- 
rary injunction against the post- 
office. 

The safety-razor business is 
evidently a very strenuous busi- 
ness for any lady to be engaged 
in. 

“ * * 

A New York breeder and horse 
racer, in looking for a horse 
name that would be a_ winner, 
decided that he could not make a 
greater hit with the ladies on 
the grand-stand, or select a name 
which someone else had already 
paid so much to make famous, 
than to call his horse “Heather- 
bloom.” He up and died the 
other day. They say that on the 
race track he was no “skirt,” 
however. 

* x 

Fellow advertising cynics will 
remember the advertising of the 
Chalmers-Detroit Company some 
time ago which tcld about how 
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many cars nad been ordered and 
how far ahead the factory was sold 
out. They will also remember a 
letter to Printers’ INK from the 
advertising manager of the E, M. 
F. automobile, some months ago, 
most self-satisfactorily expound- 
ing the unique idea that he did 
not have to advertise and that 
there was no good argument why 
he should. 

But it seems that our cock-sure 
friend kas felt the itch for busi- 
ness. When he observed such a 
liberal advertiser as Chalmers-De- 
troit announce an output sold six 
months ahead, he repented just a 
tiny little bit of his hasty words. 

Trailing along after the Chal- 
mers-Detroit announcement 
(which so beautifully proved the 
value of advertising), the E. M. 
F. car ran an ad, headed quite 
pathetically, “Why Wait?”  Fol- 
lowing it was the entrancing ar- 
gument, in effect, that if you were 
not able to purchase a Chalmers- 
Detroit you should swallow your 
tears and choke back the lump 
of disappointment in your throat 
and buy an “E. M. F.” 

This is like the envious shop- 
keeper on Sixth avenue who, ob- 
serving the surging crowd trying 
to get into his rival’s store across 
the street, mounted a barrel and 
shouted. “If you get tired of the 
crush, come over here, and you 
can have the whole store to move 
around in!” 

* * * 

Patent medicine advertisers in 
Germany are having their nerves 
worn to a frazzle. They are re- 
stricted to limits which would 
make our American medical ad- 
vertisers, harassed as they now 
are, gasp in dismay. In Germany 
no patent medicine advertiser may 
now praise his own product, or 
even print a testimonial calculated 
to eulogize the medicine! Such a 
law applied to American patent 
medicine men would put out of 
work some of our noblest phrase 
makers and diligent testimonial 
writers, and wofully stunt much 
rare genius. 

—_—_—_+e+—__—__ 
The Des Moines Capital recently took 


its newsboys on a ten-day outing—a 
regular and popular yearly feature. 
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You don’t keep a salesman on your pay roll be- 
cause of his past record as a business getter. 

Why not apply the same logic to your magazine 
list? 

Are you sure that your list is free of magazines 
that have not increased in circulation or prestige in 
recent years? 

Are you sure that every magazine on your list is 
a live, energetic medium purchased monthly by peo- 
ple who want to read it? 

It’s worth while to get present day facts—and the 
biggest fact in magazine advertising to-day is: 

Your fall list 1s not complete without HAMP- 


TON'S. 


A broad statement, and you can prove it your- 
self. If you want. the real facts in regard to maga- 
zine conditions, make the following test: 

Ask five leading newsdealers in your town how 
many copies of HAMPTON’S they are selling; then 
ask them how many copies of the various magazines 
on your list they are selling. 

Then write to a dozen of your salesmen in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and get their reports on 
five or ten or more dealers in each locality. 

We will rest our case on the information you get 
from these disinterested sources. The result will be 
interesting to you and you will then see that your fall 
list is not complete without 


Hampton’s Magazine 
New York 


October forms close September 3d 


P. W. THURNAU HOWARD P. RUGGLES 
Western Adv. Mgr. . Advertising Mgr. 
1638 Tribune Building 66 West 35th Street 


Chicage New York 
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STARTING AN AD CLUB UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 





Louis G. DEARMAND, 
Advertising Counsel. 
Davenport, Ia., July 16, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


For the information of “starters” of 
“Ad Clubs” who may read this letter 
let me give my side of an Advertisers’ 
Association which I aided and helped 
to start in this city. 

A newspaper man, bulletin agent and 
myself had large dreams of being able 
to successfully start an advertisers’ 
club in this city. The main objects 
were, first: kill the ‘fake stuff,” and 
there are: large bunches of it here; 
second: get some live talkers from other 
cities to come here and say what they 
please—about advertising, of course, 

The association got a start—the first 
five weeks I, as secretary, authorized 
to act by the board and members, side- 
tracked $1,047 worth of “sucker” pro- 
grams, “beautiful” booklets, lodge “help 
us” stunts, etc. 

Then we got a man from a Western 
city who said he didn’t know anything 
about retail advertising and yet he was 
president of an agency. He did give 
us a bright, straight-to-the-point talk 
well worth the time of any of our busi- 
ness men. Since then we have listened 
to Mr. McAliney, of St. Louis, who 
gave us an exceptionally good talk. 

But as to the Club—the members 
were saved $1,047 (estimated, of 
course), heard two good talks, and yet 
there is just about as much enthusiasm 
relative to the club as might be shown 
by a kid who wasn’t allowed to see the 
circus but was taken out the day after 
to see the place where the show had 
been. 

I think Ad Clubs are a fine idea if 
they are gotten up in other cities. I 
am not “beefin’’”—I know what Ad 
Club boosters have to contend with in 
this and other cities. I know what it 
is to talk for ten or fifteen minutes to 
a man concerning advertising and posi- 
tively not get one word back except: 
“No! I guess we know our business.” 

I like to read of what other clubs 
do at these ‘noon-day” lunches. Here, 
were we to announce a noon-day lunch 
with Taft as the speaker, we would 
have a crowd of ten, and sixteen wait- 
ers, in attendance. Why? Because 
most of them are seemingly afraid to 
stay away from their places of business 
over half an hour, not that anyone 
would walk off with the store, but . 
Well, maybe the idea the Troy, N. Y., 
man has about “clubs” has been the 
cause of our association’s stagnation. 
Anyway, I have learned one — and 
that is that there isn’t a man living 
who can come here and tell (over a 
banquet board) the great majority of 
the local merchants anything about ad- 
vertising. We are the center of the 
washing machine industry of the coun- 
try, manufacture more cigars than any 
other town in the country (population 
considered), have the greatest mail-order 
mill supply concern in the world, make 
more and better steel car trucks than 
anyone else, have an exceptionally good 
power (electric) plant, make the best 





ice chipping machines, gasoline hot 
lighting plants, the best steel weenie 
flour, narrow gauge engines, make good 
ladders, pumps, furniture, looms, brooms 
and dusters, shoes, automobiles, pearl 
buttons, and beer to drink to forget 
these things, and yet we have just the 
tail-end of an “Ad Club” going—go- 
ing: Good business men, fine fel- 
lows, best town on the face of the 
= (that must make a hit with New 

ork readers), but no “whoop-her-up” 
do-things advertising club—only some 
twenty members really interested and 
a secretary who is going to resign. 

Welcome to Davenport—we have the 
BEST CITY in the country, but not 
what you would call a rousing big ad 
club. They’re a good thing to join, 
but not to start. 





uis G. DEARMAND. 


+ +0 + 
ENCOURAGING VIEW OF AD 
CLUBS. 


Scrantom, WETMORE & Co., 
Rocuester, N. Y., July 23, 1909, 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

It is with a great deal of interest that 
I read the letters from members of Ad- 
vertising Clubs in your issue of the 
14th inst. 

_We have in Rochester an Adver- 
tising Club which is informal in its 
organization. We gather Thursday 
noons for luncheon at the various ho- 
tels, and once a month we have an 
evening dinner and_ entertainment. 
There is no constitution, no by-laws. 
Those who can, come and pay after 
the “Dutch” fashion. We have a 
“membership” of some one hundred 
end thirty odd men. Our average turn- 
out for luncheon being from forty to 
sixty. At the evening session it is 
much larger, 

When out-of-town advertising men 
happen to be in our city they are in- 
vited to attend and called upon for 
a short address. In this way we hear 
from many interesting men and get 
new ideas. We often have short talks 
from our own men. 

The last monthly meeting we held 
at a lakeside resort. The afternoon 
was spent playing ball and in the 
evening we went to a clubhouse for 
a shore dinner. We had a turn-out 
of about one hundred men and every 
one had the best sort of a time. On 
this occasion we put out a paper called 
the Adder, of which I am sending you 
two copies. You will note that it is 
an extra baseball edition and gives 
an account of the afternoon game. 
The month before this we held a 
“Limerick Contest.” a 

In this way we get the advertising 
men togethet, ' exchange - ideas- and 
make acquaintances. An extremely 
friendly spirit has prevailed since the 
inception of our “Near” club, early last 
April. So far I have heard of no one 
taking advantage of the meetings to 
present business propositions. The or- 
ganization is for the exchanging of 
ideas and becoming better acquainted 
and holds to this spirit. It is thought 
that a ~e" . aammnaia will be 
s ished in the fall. 
establish i © G. Pescr. 
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That Imprint 


On your issue of bonds, stock certificates or catalogues magnifies 
the help which good engraving and printing gives to any business 
undertaking. 

It appears only when text, designs and presswork have under- . 
gone bank note scrutiny. Worth remembéring if you have 
engraving or printing to be done. 







If you are the head of a business or department using printed matter we 
would like to send you our monthly magazine, ‘“T'HE IMpRINT.’’ It shows the 
kind of work other people are using and how they are creating sales. Simply 
request it on your business letterhead and we will gladly enter your name. 
Better write to-day. 







American Bank Note Company 
70-72 Broad Street, New York 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Atlanta 
Pittsburg St. Louis San Francisco 
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Advertising th 


A WELL KNOWN FIRM using 


THE MONITOR advertising 
columns for selling a household 
article shows us this remarkable 
record of results—REAL SALES, 


The Christian 


A Daily Newspig 


No matter 


April 
May 
June 
July 


C] 


This Opportunity 1 
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ha Brings Results 


HERE IS THE RECORD 
} Cost Sales 
January $ 3.60 42 
February 30.20 114 
March 32.90 133 
April 32.20 83 
May 42.80 60 
June 31.50 38 
July 35.70 . 24 


$208.90 “494 


bcience Monitor 


for the Home 


ime that home is 





ty is Open to You 














1 Test 
Printers’ Ink 


please mention this 
publication 
writing to that strong 
quality newspaper 
which in nine months 
has pushed its circu- 
lation to 


17,000 Daily Average 
City Circulation, 6,500 


The Utica Observer 


UTICA, 


when 
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Baldwin’s 


Locomotive 
Works 


Are gradually moving their im- 
mense works to Chester, Pa. 

Inside of a few years Chester’s 
40,000 popu!ation will be doubled. 
There is ONLY ONE newspaper 
that reaches all the people now. 


It will then, for its circulation 
has a chance to grow only as 
the population increases. 


That paper is the 


Chester 
Times 


Leads in circulation and every- 
thing that denotes progression. 


New York Representative 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
225 Firtu Ave., New York 


Chicago Office 
1714 Tribune Bldg. 




















UTTE, MONT. 


Population 75,000. 
$15,000,000 spent in 
wages in Butte each 
year. Certainly a fertile 
field. 


The BUTTE MINER 


has the guaranteed larg- 

est paid circulation in 

Butte. 

Certainly a fitting medium 

to cover the field. 
DAILY, 7,992 

sworn figures 

SUNDAY, 12,137 


sworn figures 


BUTTE MINER, Butte, Mont. 


Special Rep., F. R. NORTHRUP, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Tribune Building, Chicago. 





Be It Known 


. and knowing 


Take Special Note 


July Statement, 1909 


Total lines of display advertis- 
ing, exclusive of Want Ads 


218,404 Lines 


A gain over July 1908 of 
13,902 lines 


The Times-Dispatch 


RICHMOND, VA. 
It Is Supreme in Virginia 




















THE ADVERTISING CAREER 
OF THOMAS BALMER. 


SALARIED 





BECAME THE HIGHEST 


MAN IN THE PROFESSION AND 
WHEN HE RETIRED LEFT AN IN- 
DELIBLE IMPRESSION ON THE 


FIELD—WENT AFTER FACTS AND 
FIGURES AND HAD ALL KINDS OF 
STATISTICS AT HIS FINGERS’ ENDS. 


Tue Century Company, 
New York, Aug. 8, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Hampton: 

Thank you for that Balmer proof. I 
don’t like it—it reads like an cage age 
and is much too mild. Balmer is old 
enough to take a short vacation, but 
much too young to take a very long 
one. He is a live 
wire and you can’t 
turn him off. He 
is ten years 
younger than you 
are and good for 
another genera- 
tion. 

GrorceE Hazen. 





Thomas Bal- 
mer, whose re- 
tirenent from 
active partici- 
pation in adver- 
tising affairs 
was announced 
a few months 
ago, has been 
one of the most 
forceful figures 
in the advertis- 


ing world. He 
has playeda 
prominent role 


in every move- 
ment looking to 
the advance of 
advertising in- 
terests, and his 
career is an impressive object 
lesson in the development of op- 
portunities. 

Mr. Ba!mer’s first real business 
success was achieved as a sales- 
man for the Blackwell, Durham 
Tobacco Company. He did things 
in this capacity which amazed his 
employers, displaying an ability 
and a grasp of possibilities that 
soon placed him a step in advance 
of the front rank. The result was 
that he was promoted with great 
frequency, until he was finally 
given entire charge of the Chicago 
Office, He was with the company 
for thirteen years. That “13” was 
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THOMAS BALMER, 
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evidently unlucky for the com- 
pany. At any rate, its head made 
the tactical error of informing 
Mr. Balmer one day that he had 
reached the top notch as far as 
salary was concerned and with 
characteristic brusqueness Mr. 
Balmer resigned. He had made 
up his mind that nobody was go- 
ing to put any sort of a limit on 
his value. 

About this time Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis ran an advertisement in the 
Chicago Record-Herald for a 
western manager for the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. Mr. Balmer saw 
this ad and wrote Mr. Curtis to 
hold the offer 
open until he 
could arrive and 
talk it over. 
This request 
was_ granted, 
and the result 
was that Bal- 
mer went to 
work for the 
Ladies Home 
Journal. He 
was the first 
representative 
in the West for 
any eastern or 
national publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Balmer 
was then forty- 
four years old, 
and didn’t 
know an agate 
rule from a 
“shooting stick.” 
But he had the 
qualities of 
which great 
men are made. His first official 
act was to get all of the back cop- 
ies of the paper he was represent- 
ing and to study them. 

The first thing he discovered 
was what he called the “small 
space disease.” This, he said, was 
fatal to more advertisers than any 
other cause, basing his opinion on 
one of the causes given by Brad- 
streets for commercial failures— 
that is, insufficient capital. He 
next determined that another 


cause of failure among advertisers 
was insufficient insertions, parallel- 
ing the “ignorance of business” 
classification applied by commer- 












cial reports to many bankrupt 
firms. The third cause of adver- 
tising failures he decided to be 


the neglect of replies, or, as com- 
mercial laymen say, “lack of busi- 
ness attention.” 

Finally, he made a thorough sta- 
tistical research, tabulated his re- 
sults, and found that all the six 
hundred advertising failures which 
he had unearthed were due to one 
or more of the three causes 
named. 

He exhibited his facts and fig- 
ures to several advertising men, 
who were duly horrified at his an- 
nounced intention of making the 
whole thing public. But he did 
so, thereby clarifying the atmos- 
phere and establishing himself as 
an authority on advertising prob- 
lems. 

Dozens of western advertisers 
to-day owe their start to Tom 
Balmer during his connection with 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. This 
magazine quickly began to carry 
more advertising from the West 
than ever before, and the result 
was that other eastern periodicals 
soon saw the advisability of hav- 
ing representatives in that sec- 
tion. But Balmer had the icad 
and held it. He had the confi- 
dence of all with whom he had 
relations to a remarkable degree, 
and what he said carried weight. 

Mr. Balmer’s first six months’ 
salary from this company was 
$3,500; for the second six months 
it was $4,000. After that it kept 
on going up until the time came 
when Mr. Curtis, like the tobacco 
company, told him he had reached 
the limit. He and Mr. Curtis sep- 
arated on the spot. 

Mr. Balmer’s next field of effort 
was with the Butterick Trio. He 
was there three years, during 
which time he increased the ad- 
vertising patronage from $570,000 
to $1,040,000. But in spite of the 
fact that he was the highest sal- 
aried advertising man in_ the 
world, he was still looking for 
something bigger. So he left the 
Butterick Trio. He was given a 


great send-off by the company, 
which tendered him u $2,400 fare- 
well dinner and a $1,700 solid sil- 
ver loving cup made by Tiffany. 

His final move on the checker- 
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board of publicity was to become 
the director of the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Coimpany. Here 
he continued his strenuous activi- 
ties and proceeded to do things in 
characteristic fashion. He in- 
stalled a copy departiment, made a 
uniform price of service, and once 
more went on a still hunt for vital 
statistics. Result—he became a 
walking encyclopedia of informa- 
tion on street-car advertising. He 
learned that those advertisers who 
used street cars for three months 
failed at the rate of sixty-seven 
out of every one hundred. He had 
a ratio for longer and _ shorter 
periods. He had facts at his fin- 
ger ends on copy and localities, 
He told advertisers what they had 
never been told before, and he 
made his point clear to them. He 
put many of them in street cars 
who would never go there before. 
He made successes of many whose 
previous street-car advertising had 
been a failure. In short, during 
his street-car régime Mr. Balmer 
boosted his reputation still higher, 
and he was still accomplishing 
things when he decided to retire 
a short time ago. 

“Mr. Balmer impresses all his 
associates as having unusual abil- 
ity in analyzing business condi- 
tions,” says Professor Walter Dill 
Scott. “As an advertiser he sur- 
passed others in comprehending 
exactly what he was trying to do; 
why he was doing it. He was 
never satisfied with any policy be- 
cause it was customary, or even 
because it had always been suc- 
cessful. He searched for the 
causes that had resulted in the 
custom or in the success. 

“In analyzing each advertising 
proposition he saw that the hu- 
man mind was the greatest factor 
to be reckoned with. In his en- 
deavor to understand the working 
nl the minds of possible custom- 

he naturally turned to psy- 
po" which is nothing but a 
systematic attempt ¢o urderstand 
these same minds. In his effort 
to make the principles of psychol- 
ogy accessible to the advertising 
world, he encouraged a movement 
which led to the publication of 
numerous articles on the psychol- 
ogy of advertising in various mag- 

















azines as well as to the pubiica- 
tion of two books on the same 
subject—"The Theory of Adver- 
tising’ and “The Psychology of 
Advertising.” Without him the 
research which led to this publi- 
cation would have heen delayed 
for at least many years, if indeed 
it would have ever been so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. He may 
with justice be called the father 
of the psychology of advertising. 
In this, as in everything else, he 
was peculiarly unselfish.” 

John Lee Mahin expresses his 
sentiments in this manner: 

“Thomas Ba'mer typifies in his 
personality all the points that the 
writer has ever heard stated as 
belonging to a successful sales- 
man. His methods have been di- 
rect, straightforward and aggres- 
sive. Tradition has meant noth- 
ing to him unless it was supported 
by a sound reason. His course 
has been marked with the upset- 
ting of old ways that were vener- 
ated for their age. The’ Mahin 
Advertising Company would suf- 
fer a grievous loss if in this 
change of Mr. Balmer’s affairs 
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were meant the withdrawal of the 
wise counsel, the inspiration to 
carve out success along new lines, 
and above all, the unwavering as- 
surance of his example.” 

Charles Dwyer, editor of the 
Ladies’ World, former editor of 
the Delineator, says: 

“When Thomas Balmer became 
associated with the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Company, I naturally saw 
a good deal of him both in New 
York and Chicago, and when 
John Adams Thayer resigned, on 
becoming part proprietor of 
Everybody's, our business associa- 
tion became much more intimate. 
It is a pride as well as a pleas- 
ure to recall that socially we have 
been the warmest friends since 
our first introduction to each 
other. In all the years I have 
known Thomas Balmer he _ has 
never once fallen in my estimation 
below the high position in which 
I originally placed him, never 
once did he descend to anything 
even questionable, or condescend 
to belittle another. He thoroughly 
deserves his rest, but the business 
world suffers a loss.” 











Over Three Thousand Cash 
Subscriptions Received 
Within the Last Sixty Days 


HIS is pretty good for even a general magazine 
in warm weather. We are pushing CASE AND 


COMMENT as hard as we know how. During 








the next six months this magazine will be read as never 
before, partly because of the improvements we have 
made in it, and also because it will contain legal deci- 
sions absolutely indispensable to the proper conduct of 
a lawyer’s office. We give a sworn statement of 27,000 
circulation. It should be a good business move to 
know just why these men believe absolutely in every 
page in CASE AND COMMENT. It will cost you 
a postal to learn the facts and they may prove to be of 
not a little value to you. 


CASE AND COMMENT, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Advertising Nothing more 


as Patent significant about 
advertising has 

Protection been said for 
some time than the assertion of 
the American Thermos Bottle 
Company (in this issue) that it 
has found advertising to be the 
cheapest and most permanent pat- 
ent protection obtainable. 

That “patent rights” are a 
merely nominal protection has 
been known to a number of 
shrewd men. It is notorious that 
the poor inventor usually is not 
the real gainer from his inven- 
tions and is not able to stand 
the expensive defense of his idea 
from infringement, which, if his 
patent has any considerable merit, 
is usually inevitable. 

The interesting deduction from 
Mr. Walker’s opinions is that the 
American public is in effect a 
great court of last resort—a su- 
preme tribunal before which val- 
uable patent rights must be de- 
fended; and that if a basic patent 
is defended before this tribunal 
through avertising from the very 
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Start, there is but little to fear 
from imitators and infringements, 
_._ The conclusion is obvious that 
if anyone has a valuable basic 
patent, he should be most anxious 
not only to patent, but to advertise 
it at once, with the distinct pur- 
pose of filing a caveat, so to 
speak, with the public, to whom 
he must look not only for remu- 
neration from his invention, but 
also for preferment against imi- 
tators and infringers. 





Advertising It is a_ very 


and the unique coincident 
that Col. A. A, 
Bicycle and Pope, of blends 


Motor fame, should die 
Combine _ just as history of 
the bicycle combine, which was so 
fatal a part of his career, should 
threaten to repeat itself in the au- 
tomobile business. 

Every advertising man remem- 
bers how soon the collapse of the 
bicycle business came after the 
combine formed and disdained to 
advertise. The energetic booming 
of the business stopped and inter- 
est waned almost immediately. 

There has just been organized in 
Michigan the General Motors 
Company which includes three 
widely known cars—the Buick, the 
Oldsmobile and the Cadillac, as 
well as several smaller ones. Du- 
rant, of the Buick Company, is the 
organizer and prime mover in this 
project, and this fact causes addi- 
tional speculation from an adver- 
tising standpoint. Mr. Durant has 
never been known as a hearty be- 
liever in periodical advertising, and 
most of the Buick publicity funds 
have gone to expensive racing 
staffs. 

While it is certain that the sev- 
eral trade-mark auto names in the 
company which have built up wide 
reputation through advertising, 
will remain in the advertising col- 
umns for some time, it is by no 
means certain that the company 
will not very much lessen the 
advertising competition after pres- 
ent contracts run out. If this new 
combination (rumored to be back- 
ed by very large capital) makes a 
determined effort at combination, 
and one by one hushes up the ad- 
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yertising of the now active auto 
advertisers, there is every reason 
to believe that heavy curtailment 
of the auto business will follow. 
Automobile advertising at present 
forms some of the very best that 
is being done in any line of trade; 
and there is a significant relation 
between this fact and the quite as- 
tonishing vogue of the auto. Ad- 
vertising is absolutely necessary to 
keep public interest alive in any 
pastime or semi-luxury article. 
The psychic attitude of the pub- 
lic toward a product not a com- 
mon staple is very heavily depend- 
ent upon the degree with which its 
attention is held en masse. Amer- 
ican people are noted for just this, 
and Printers’ INK predicts that 
the automobile business, like the 
bicycle business, can be much hurt 
by lessening the volume and en- 
ergy of its advertising. 





Printers’ Ink P “a _INK 
in this issue 

Cup for announces ‘the 
Advertising details of its 

Club proposed p'res- 
entation of a cup to the advertis- 
ing club which shall in the next 
year prove jto have made the 
most practical use of its oppor- 
tunities. The cup will be dis- 
played at the annual convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America at Louisville. 

This gathering of advertising 
men, and this effort te bring the 
advertising interests of the coun- 
try into closer touch, is an event 
which Printers’ INK believes can 
be made of utmost importance to 
the advertising business. The 
history of every business shows 
the immeasurable good which 
comes from closer association to 
determine identical interests and 
to advance them co-operatively. 
Advertising is not likely to be an 
exception, and it only remains 
for the national convention and 
the local club units to achieve the 
right attitude of serious and en- 
ergetic work toward advancement 
of advertising interests, both local 
and national. 

The advertising idea is the 
central nub of progressiveness in 
all business, and it is the peculiar 
mission of advertising men, par- 
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ticularly advertising clubs, to rep- 
resent in their community the 
expanding, progressive principle 
in business. Every advertising 
club should stand behind and 
create expansive movements to in- 
crease the commercial resources 
of the community. It should be 
back of every possible enterprise 
to increase both local and na- 
tional advertising, and to educate 
the business men of the commun- 
ity, particularly concerning good 
advertising methods. It should 
be a recognized and _ respected 
force working constructively and 
continually for general commer- 
cial prosperity. It should stir up 
delinquent Boards of Trade and 
other commercial bodies, and 
should stimulate backward news- 
papers, which are not making use 
of their opportunities to spread 
the gospel of advertising, com- 
mercial and civic advancement. 
It should be the exchange through 
which the community is put in 
touch with progressive ideas 
from other cities. It should be 
the co-operative assistant of ad- 
vertisers in making up local data 
of vital business interest. It 
should help to serve as a common 
protection against petty advertis- 
ing graft. It should secure co- 
operatively advantages which 
could not be secured individually. 

All these things make for real 
benefit, while tendencies toward 
political intrigue, sectional preju- 
dice and of the grinding of petty 
personal axes, are likely to frus- 
trate every opportunity for prac- 
tical good that an advertising 
club has. The only thing which 
will bring more men of promin- 
ence and ability in advertising 
from all sections of the country 
into clubs will be the identification 
of both local and national clubs 
with serious and active work of 
undoubted practical worth. For 
such work there is a remarkable 
opportunity before advertising 
clubs, and Printers’ INK sin- 
cerely hopes and expects that 
the Louisville convention will 
strike vigorously toward this 
ideal. As its part in this effort, 
PrinTERS’ INK offers a cup to the 
most aggressive and_ effective 


local club. May the best club win! 
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Now for Big The final deci- 
sion to give 
Chinese America an equal 
Trade share in the 
Chinese loan of $27,500,000, and 
the employment of American en- 
gineers in the construction of the 
New Hankow railway, is going to 
mean a great deal for American 
trade. Shrewd business men have 
long put their finger on China as 
the biggest undeveloped market in 
the world. 

The Western Electric Company 
has just secured a big contract to 
install a telephone system in Pe- 
kin. It estimates that within sev- 
eral decades China will spend a 


billion dollars for 400,000 tele- 
phones. There are now only 
2,000. 


American cotton goods, Ameri- 
can agricultural products, Ameri- 
can machinery and other products 
are now being heavily bought. In 
the fiscal year ending June, 1908, 
we sold $22,343,671 to China; but 
China sold us $26,020,922 worth of 
her products. 400,000,000 people— 
over four times as many as are in 
this country—are waking up in 
China and demanding modern 
merchandise. And China, with its 
eye on America, is selecting trade- 
marked goods with a reputation 
won by advertising. 








Not long ago R. 
Breaking Holmes, of 


Down the Crofut-Knapp 
Advertising Company, deliv- 


Frontiers ered himself of a 
very pungent 
sentence: “There are no frontiers 


in advertising.” He meant, of 
course, that those frontiers of 
trade territory which personal 
salesmanship has always had to 
acknowledge, are absolutely ban- 
ished by the advertising method, 
plus the post-office.” An ad can 
go anywhere. A stove was re- 
cently sold by mail to a man on an 
island in the Pacific, who rowed it 
laboriously from his nearest sta- 
tion and post-office to his island 
home. 

But there is another kind of ad- 
vertising frontier which is also 
slowly giving way. It is the 
frontier of unadvertised lines of 
goods. Printers’ INK has re- 
cently described several campaigns 
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that start this fall. Two of these 
were umbrella campaigns — the 
first general umbrella ads to 
start in the national mediums. The 
entrance of machinery manufac- 
turers and many others who have 
scorned general advertising as un- 
practical is leaving a great gap 
in the frontier of wunadvertised 
lines which will grow larger and 
larger in the future. 

Prosperity and the breaking 
down of these advertising fron- 
tiers are closely related. They 
give every good article a chance 
and keep the people open to new 
arguments and articles. The day 
when every generally used line of 
merchandise is advertised exten- 
sively will mean a day of deserved 
prosperity for every good article, 
and the providing of the best 
things made for a_ constantly 
growing majority of people. 





The almost in- 
stantaneous and 
instinctive adver 
tising sense which 
American busi- 
ness men develop 
is illustrated by the recent issuance 
of the Lincoln cents. In many 
parts of the world, and in many 
parts of our own country, the is- 
suance of a new coin would be 
attended by but a casual business 
recognition. 

But on the very day that the 
new cents were distributed from 
the government sub - treasuries, 
many merchants adver.tsed that 
they would give the new Lincola 
cents as change if desired. Thou- 
sands besieged the sub-treasury 
doors for the very first of the 
new coins—many sent there by 
business firms, and all with the 
trading sense predominant. For a 
short time the cents sold at a 
premium, so heavy was this busi- 
ness demand. 

For illustration of our keen 
American scent for an advertising 
opportunity, however small, this 
incident is a striking example. If 
all business men could be made to 
see the larger and deeper adver- 
tising opportunities as well as the 
smaller ones, this would become 
a still more wonderful country for 
business. 


New Lincoln 
Cents and 
Advertising 
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Read the five talks in Printer’s Ink, issues of poms : 


Circulation in Oe 20 
Richmond, Ind. 
*“Panic-Proof City” 


“The Panic-Proof City” is the slogan recently 
sclected by the Young Men’s Business Club (a 
commercial organization of Richmond) as the 
most appropriate slogan for the City. The re- 
cent panic did not phase Richmond—the city 
kas never experienced a boom or a panic. We 
are not booming but we are growing and busi- 
ness is better than ever before. 

r The Palladium and Sun-Telegram is the lead- 
ing paper in this rich community. About 5,400 
of the best homes are served daily in Richmond 
and vicinity. It is paid circulation, not the 
“take the paper, pay later,” kind, and concen- 
trated too—covering Richmond and its vicinity 


. thoroughly. 

ALK You, as an advertiser, know the value of 
QUANTITY, QUALITY AND CONCENTRATION 
in circulation; we offer you all three in the Pal- 


SECOND ladium and Sun-Telegram. 

The past year we have gained in circulation 
over 300 net paid. This is not a large gain but 
when you consider that even a year ago we had 
the largest circulation of any paper ever issued 
in the county and that the new subscribers have 
been obtained without the use of premiums, 
contests, ete., and only on the merits of the 
paper, it shows the strength of our circulation. 


NET CIRCULATION JUNE, 1909. 


Circulation in Richmond ............5e-e006. 
Circulation on Rural Routes ...... eee 

Cireulation in smell nearby towns ........ 
Circulation by carrier in nearby towns .... 
Cireulation by mail at a distance ......... 





Total net circulation, after deducting all 
waste copies, office files, returns from 
agents, advertisers and exchanges ...... 5,408 


Total daily press count over 5,900. 

We have the largest circulation in Richmond. 
We carry the most local and classified adver- 
tising. You can only cover Richmond and its 
vicinity by advertising in a Richmond news- 
paper and you can cover it thoroughly only by 
using the 


Palladium and Sun-Telegram. 








Special Representatives , 


Payne & Young 
750 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
30 West 33rd St., New York. 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
SERVICE. 


SUCCESS OF THESE DEPARTMENTS 
DEMONSTRATED BY THE NEW BED- 
FORD “STANDARD” — TABULATED 
DATA AND CO-OPERATIVE WORK OF- 
FERED ADVERTISERS, 

Those’ progressive newspapers 
which maintain ad-writing service 
bureaus for local advertisers have 
proved its feasibility and profit. 

The day is past when solicitors 
can afford to palm off their self- 
confessed makeshift copy on ad- 
vertisers, because future contracts 
depend so much on the excellence 
of the copy. 

The sharp contrast which the 
expert advertising of the general 
newspaper advertiser makes when 
compared with the local work in 
the average city has not much 
excuse. If many newspapers 
which keep shouting at every op- 
portunity “advertising pays” (hav- 
ing as much sense to it nowadays 
as a small boy’s cry of “the water's 
wet”), would confine their energy 
to making sure that it pays vy 
writing good copy, there would 
be far greater local business. 

The Washington Star was prob- 
ably the first newspaper to open 
a service bureau, and has made a 
notable success with it. The New 
Bedford (Mass.) Evening Stand- 
ard and Morning Mercury were 
second in establishing such a bu- 
reau, over ten years ago. There 
are now a number of newspapers 
operating such a bureau. 

“This service was designed 
originally to better the advertising 
copy of our local merchants,” says 
E. A. Kelley, advertising manager 
of the Standard and Mercury, 
“and we employed ad writers who 
rewrote and arranged display for 
advertisers that desired help, and 
in many cases took entire charge of 
a local advertiser’s appropriation, 
arranging plans and writing origi- 
nal copy. No charge was made. 

“The services of one artist, and 
part of the year two, are required 
to -furnish the original designs 
used in illustrating advertising 
copy, more especialiy in providing 
headings and designs for special 
sales. The following figures show 











that the work of the bureau is ap- 
preciated: In six months 2,188 
ads were written. Of this num- 
ber 1,566 were original, 622 being 
rewritten. The total space occu- 
pied aggregated 755 columns, 

“Of late years the scope of the 
bureau has been enlarged, for, in 
addition to the local service, we 
have established a system of fol- 
lowing up and checking sales jor 
general advertisers, and we make 
a special feature of supplying in- 
formation to advertising agents 
and general advertisers in regard 
to conditions in New Bedford. 

“For example, if an agency has 
a-line of food products, or any 
other line that is coming to New 
England, and wants to know the 
possibilities for a successful sale, 
or some facts in regard to distri- 
bution, a member of the ad-writ- 
ing bureau will call upon the mer- 
chants and ascertain how many 
will stock the goods to be adver- 
tised, and supply general informa- 
tion regarding the number of 
stores handling such a line, what 
the prospects are for selling an 
article of the kind that is to be 
advertised, and what competition 
there would be. 

“We also co-operate with an 
advertiser's salesmen by furnish- 
ing them lists of the merchants 
in town, and when it is desired 
we send a man around to intro- 
duce them to the trade. When a 
new contract is received from a 
general advertiser, we will, if it 
is desired, send a letter to every 
retail merchant that sells or could 
sell the goods to be advertised, 
calling their attention to the new 
campaign and asking their co- 
operation by having the goods on 
hand and giving them display. 

“After a series of ads has been 
published, we will call on the trade 
and send a detailed report to the 
advertiser in regard to the stock 
on hand in the various stores, and 
whether sales are increasing of 
decreasing. 

“We believe that we hold a 
larger percentage of our small ad- 
vertisers year after year because 
of the interest we take in their 
copy. We have developed many 
small accounts into medium and 
large-sized advertisers,” 
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FOUR-FIFTHS OF NEWSPA- 
PAPER INCOME COMES 
FROM ADVERTISERS. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR OUT OF FIVE 
EARNED BY BIG DAILY IS RECEIVED 
FROM CIRCULATION — INTEREST- 
ING TALK ON PUBLICITY BY COL. 
BLETHEN, OF THE SEATTLE “TIMES.” 





In a recent issue of the Seattle 
Times Col. Alden J. Blethen, the 
editor-in-chief, devoted a page to 
“A Little Talk on Publicity.” 

Here are some extracts: 


The reader will ask this question: 
“How is it that the advertiser supports 
the newspaper or the magazine of to- 
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(A Little Talk on Publicity’ 





























day, when, in former times, it was the 
reader who supporteu the newspaper or 
magazine ?” he answer is obvious: 
The newspaper of London fifty years 
ago may have been supported by the 
subscriptions, just as the remaining two 
or three high-priced magazines in the 
United States are now materially sup- 
ported by the subscriptions; but with 
the growth of paid publicity the pub- 
lisher saw the opportunity to redpoe 
the price of subscription and to widen 
the audience of readers. A moment’s 
ouget will convince the reader that 
the flood of newspapers and magazines 
available to him any day at his home, 
his hotel, his office, or his club, would 
not be so available were the subscrip- 
tio: price for each and every one of 
these newspapers and periodicals suffi- 
cient to pay the publisher even the 
cost of production, leaving the adver- 
tiser to pay only the profit that is due 
the publisher as a business man. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal at fifteen cents 
a copy, Munsey’s magazine at ten cents 
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a capy, the Chicago News or the Seattle 

times at one cent a copy, are sold at 
that Iow price because of this tendency 
on the part of the publisher to cheapen 
the price to the reader and increase 
the price of space to the advertiser, 

Magazines of the United States have 
an established rate of a certain amount 
per line per thousand of circulation, 
ahe newspapers of the United States 
in cities of over 100,000 population have 
an established rate of two cents per 
inch per thousand of circulation (one- 
seventh of a cent per line) for the 
largest advertisers, who are generally 
the department stores. Advertisers 
taking a smaller quantity pay propor- 
tionately higher rates. This establish- 
ment of a rate in proportion to circula- 
tion has come into existence along with 
the growth of paid publicity, and the 
lowering of the price of the publication 
to the reader. 

To make this apply to Seattle, permit 
us to offer this example: n analysis 
of the gross income of the Seattle daily 
and Sunday Times for any month of 
the last five years will show that it has 
come four-fifths from advertising and 
one-fifth from circulation. Think of 
that! Four out of every five dollars 
earned was from paid publicity, one 
only out of five from circulation. 


It would be a good thing if 
more newspapers would follow the 
Times’ example and publish fre- 
quent talks on advertising. 


Do You Sell Anything 
To Southern Hard- 
ware Dealers— 











The South is a large and 
profitable field—its dealers are 
great believers in local trade 
journals and they patronize them 
in preference to other mediums. 


The September issue of 


Southern 
Hardware 


will specialize on the Plow and 
Implement Industry — manufac- 
turers, get busy. 

Will be circulated among 2,000 
dealers of hardware in 11 States 
—Kentucky to the Gulf and Mis- 
sissippi to the Coast. 

Size is 5x8 inches and only 
$10.00 per page—forms close 
September 1st, but don’t wait 
until then, 

Send for sample cover design. 


SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
PUB. CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Examples of carefully planned 





Typography That Sells Goods 


** set-ups,” 
the considerations behind effective typography 


By F. W. Williams 






for advertising, and discussion of 

















Specialization in advertising is 
recognized as one of its most im- 


portant features. We do not try 
to push the entire stock of a 
manufacturer in one ad, but pick 
out some one article for which the 
season and time seems particu'arly 
propitious and strain every effort 
to sell it. The others can follow 
in their turn. 

Take, for instance, a line of 
shoes. Nothing could be poorer 
policy than to try to sell a rainy 
day boot in the same ad in which 
we are exploiting the beauty and 
delicacy of a Wistaria Kid Slip- 
per. We find expressions neces- 
sary to describe the one to its best 
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The Latest in 
Women’s Patent Oxfords 


HE nattiest, snappiest, and most 
| stylish models of the season com- 
prise this lot of Patent Leather 
Oxfords. Copied direct from the latest 
creations of the Leading Custom Shoe- 
makers of Zondon and Paris. Just the 
thing for seashore or mountains this 
summer, and worn to advantage with 
any costume. 

All exclusive style features. Short 
wing tip, half wing tip, and the newest 
perforated effects. Lined with black 
ooze and deerskin to prevent slipping. 
All have Goodyear welted and hand- 
sewed flexible soles. All sizes and 
widths in every style, and priced from 
$5 to $7. 


The Peerless Shoe Company 


Broadway, New York 
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advantage would be too antagonis- 
tic to the homely, prose language 
we would use for the other. 

An ad, to bring results, must be 
something more than well writ- 
ten, as they are seldom read for 
their literary quality. There must 
be a “look” to them that attracts, 
an individuality and appropriate- 
ness that appeals to the particular 
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people we are trying to reach, be- 
fore they will be read. 

In order to give you a bet- 
ter idea of the effect of appro- 
priate composition, I will take our 
Wistaria Slipper advertisement 
and one for a patent leather tie 
and set them to fit each of these 
articlés. 

In the former it is necessary to 
create memories of filmy laces and 
dreamy hours in the hammock un- 
der the rose arbor. In the latter 
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|| Dainty Summer Footwear ‘| 
1%, . 7. ‘ | 
4 | in Tinted Suede Ties vf 
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\Y~ ISIE this hondoome loorweer. The ah y 
\ SF grecetul lines of the models, the cool 
if restlulness of the colors enhance the charms 8 
i of 8 pretty summer costume beyond our power y 
ol description. 
j Every popular style. Christie, Gibson, Pumps 
Pi and Matinees, cuff effects, buckle and silk bows 
id plain or tipped toes, Cuban or French heels 
\y Colors include white, light blue, pink, pearl, t 
y) champagne. lavender, wistana.in fact any color 
fe to match your costume. Sizes 24 to 6; A to E 
rd width. Prices range from $4.00 to $7.00. 
Nv 
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j The Juliette Shoe Company 
} Fifth Avenue, New York 
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trim, sharp lines and the right 


color must prevail enough to give 
the lustre and shoe we are led to 
expect in buying this class of 
goods There must be enough 
smartness and “chic” about this ad 
to make us think of laughter and 
white linen, the romps on the 
beach or that little yachting party. 
If this idea of advertisement 
compos‘tion is properly followed 
out it will be found that results 
will be greatly improved, even over 
competitors who have greater in 
inducements to offer. 
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We Seek the Advertisers 





Who Want Light 





We seek mail order adver- 
tisers who are anxious for a 
way to reduce their selling 
costs. : 

We seek general advertisers 
who want to find ways to get 
more results for their money. 

We seek the’ wise men—the 
good business men—the men 
who want actual proofs. 

We will tell these men how, 
with absolute certainly, to pick 
out the agent who can outsell 
the rest. 


We appeal for good business 
methods in advertising—such as 
you apply outside. _ ; 

Employ salesmen-in-print on 
just the same basis as you em- 
ploy salesmen-in-person. 

Accept no unproved boasts. 
Sign no contracts. Put it up to 
the men to make good. 

That is the only way to place 
men on their mettle—to keep 
them at constant white heat. 

Cling to them as long as no 
other men can outsell them. But 
always leave room to give the 
better man a show. 


Advertising has not been 
largely done on that basis. 

The advertising agent has de- 
manded a contract, binding the 
advertiser for from one to three 
years. 

The contract was blindly made 
—made before the agent had 
Started to show results. 

Then, if the agent fell down, 
the advertiser found himself tied 
to a failure. There was nothing 
to do but quit. 

We have abandoned contracts. 

No client of ours binds him- 
self to remain with us. None 


states how much he will spend. 
We abide by results. 
If any agent can prove the 
power to outsell us, our client is 
free to go. 





But we urge the demanding of 
actual proofs, 

Any agent who can outsell an- 
other can prove it beyond any 
question. 

He can prove it without ask- 
ing you for any commitment. 
He can prove it, if you wish, 
while most of your advertising 
still goes through other chan- 
nels. 

We shall welcome the time 
when advertisers in general 
awake to this fact, and em- 
ploy it. 





There. is a way to prove if 
your advertising can bring bet- 
ter results than now. 

There is a way to know if any 
agent can outsell the one you 
employ. 

The way is easy, and the re- 
sult sometimes has proved to be 
worth a fortune. 

lf you are interested, simply 
write us: “Please explain the 
way.” 


LORD & THOMAS 


Newspaper, Magazine and Outdoor 


ADVERTISING 


Second National Bank Building 
Fifth Ave. and Twenty-eighth St., NewYork 
Trude Bldg., 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 





Address either office. 
They are equally equipped. 
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DESIGNS AND COPY 
FOR 1910 


OW is the time to prepare your advertising 
matter for the season of 1910—to write and 
illustrate the magazine and newspaper ads., 

and to begin the work on the catalogues, booklets 
and other matter to go to the trade and the con- 
sumer. 

It is none too early. Advertising matter pre- 
pared well in advance of its actual use is far more 
effective than that which is rushed through to 
meet month-to-month requirements. The result 
shows more thought, more careful attention to 
important details, better balance and harmony 
throughout. When you are in a hurry something 
is forgotten—often a matter of vital importance, 
and rush work always shows, in some way or 
other, the earmarks of undue haste. 

Lay out the year’s work now, even if all the 
details cannot be completed until later, and you 
will have better work, get better results, and save 
yourself much annoyance and perspiration. 

We place at your disposal a large and thor- 
oughly systematized copy, art, engraving and 
printing organization equipped for the execution 
of your advertising, the little things as well as the 
big. Take the matter up with us now, so that 
we may have plenty of time to think for you. 


ARTISTS—COPY WRITERS—ENGRAVERS—PRINTERS 
DAY AND NIGHT ART STAFFS 


THE ETHRIDGE COMPANY 


43 Union Square, New York City 


Telophones { 454s t Stuyvesant 
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COMMERCIAL ART 


By GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 41 Union Square, N. Y. 

















There seems to be a deeply 
rooted belief on the part of rail- 
roads that no railroad advertising 
is permissible without a_ little 
bunch of real or imaginary scenery 
in it. 

This is an excellent theory if 
the advertisement is a large one 


“LOS A \CELES LI MITED! 
-_— i 
f 





| GOING EAST ia LOS ANGELES COSTS NO MORE 
HON LOS ANGELES LIMITED oie SALT LAKECITY [i 


i eagle nape Seb Labo 
fa] nee Prcsbe and Newhwesern. "Abe exricn «© through dleaper for Deover and St Lowe 











By 4. GEL OF A Tie Martet Bh. See Premio © PICK, Goad Pam. Ageat Lan Angoies 


and the real or imaginary scenery 
is sufficiently attractive. 

This Los Angeles Limited ad- 
vertisement, showing a trackless 
train running through a dismal 
stretch of territory sparcely deco- 
rated with scrubby trees, is ob- 
viously a misfit. It is far better 
to use a graceful and appropriate 
design like No. 2 than to make 
an ad poor, dismal and forbidding 
by the introduction of such 
pictures. 

* * 


The man who has time for care- 
ful research, will conclude that 
the new $250,000 Exposition Build- 
ing is one of the most important 
features of the great Minnesota 
State Fair to be held this year. 

The designer of the advertise- 
ment evidently did not think much 
of it, as he crowded it into the 
smallest possible space, and took 
all the room he wanted to show 
his own capabilities as a user of 
ink in large quantities. 





Down below there is another lit- 
tle picture which seems to be a 
military spectacle—that, too, he 
seemed to consider of little consc- 
quence, as he did his best to kill 
it off. 

If this sort of an advertisement 
induces people to go to the Min- 





























No. 2. 


nesota State Fair, people of that 
section must have queer ideas of 
what constitutes a good time. 





Nl af) yHE GREAp f 
se GQ0TA STATE | aig! 
B ssSUIA STAT A 
\\ ee Grell ideas , 
©) MONSTER: EXPOSITION G 
AY OF NORTHWESTERN PRODUCTS 
A WORLD'S FAIR AT HOME, 
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This Century Company full- 
page magazine ad is an excellent 
example of sensible and tempting 
book advertising. The picture is 
suggestive of the nature of the 
book and is artistic and well- 
balanced. 

The text arouses a desire to 
read the book by giving a clear 
index to its nature, and the whole 
advertisement is a refreshing de- 
parture from the usual stereotyped 
style of book announcements. 


* * * 


De Luxe Dandruff Cure must be 
a remarkable preparation -if the il- 
lustration in this advertisement 
tells the truth about it. 

The ad does not state whether 
hair, treated by this cure, always 
grows in the manner shown in the 
picture, or whether it can be made 
to grow down or out in front, or 





HAIR COMING OUT? USE 


DELUXE DANDRUFF CURE 


Positively stops falling hair, is not only 
an absolute cure for dandruff but is 
equally for all seases, and 
romotes @ luxuriant growth of hair 
Luxe Dandruff Cure is made of simple 
non-irritating substances, which have a 
most beneficial effect upon the bead and 
scalp. ice per bor, 60 cents. To insure 
tne Best results, it shouid be followed by 
De Luxe Hair Tonic. ———— satis- 
faction or money refunded. Address 


De Luxe Toilet Supply Co. 
604 Greenleaf Avenue, CHICAGO 











east, or west, or however the user 
may prefer. 

In these days of startling effects 
in head gear it must be highly de- 
sirable to be able to train the hair 
so that it will stick straight up into 
the air or off at any desired angle. 

De Luxe Dandruff Cure is re- 
spectfully referred to the ladies of 
Printers’ INK with the suggestion 
that they give it a fair trial and 
report as to whether results justify 
the illustration of this advertise- 
ment. 

* * * 

The man in this ad is becoming 
sadly overworked. He is entitled 
to a vacation—in many cases a va- 
cation with only one end to it— 
the front end. 

In all kinds of advertisements 
from jewelry to stationary engines, 
we have a man holding something 
out for us to inspect, or pointing 
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ANTONIO 


By ERNEST OLDMEADOW 


| “The atmosphere of the book is perfect... 
Here is the real, broad, humane culture, here 
the true exotic color done inte English value.” 
—The Morning Leader, London. 

















across the page with an eloquent 
forefinger. 

_ This Elgin Watch advertisement 
is a good example of the manner 
in which this personal element is 
being done to death. 

With no personal reference to, 
or disrespect of, the gentleman in 
this particular advertisement, it 
may be stated that many of the 
portraits now being used in ad- 
vertising are neither ornamental 
nor inspiring. 


ELGIN WATCHES crébir 


BIG SPECIAL This Month 
17-Jewe} Elgin only $14.5 \ 
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A Roll of Honor 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who 
: have sent Printers’ Ink a detailed statement showing the total number of 
perfect copies printed for every issue for one year. These statements are 
on file and will be shown to any advertiser. Printers’ Inx’s Roll of Honor 
is generally regarded as a list of publications which believes the advertiser 
is entitled to know what he is paying for. 

No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a publication not 
having the requisite qualification. 











Complete information will be sent to any publication which desires to 
enter this list. 


. ‘ 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ 
statement of circulation in the following pages, used in connec- 
tion with the Star, is guaranteed to be absolutely correct by 

Printers’ Ink Publishing Company, who will pay $100 to the first person 
who successfully controverts its accuracy. 
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t ALABAMA New Haven, Union. A 1908, 16,326; 
Anniston, Evening Star. Quantity and quality FE. Katz, Special Agent, N. 





circulation; leading v tad. medium. 
ie ec: New London, Da : 
y, ev’g. Aver. 1906, 6,104; 
Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1908 . 
19,270. Hest advertising medium in Alabama. : average for 1907, 6,647; for adage 6,739. 





Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1908, 9,733, Norwalk, Evening Hour. Average circulation 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. exceeds 3,450. Sworn statement furnished. 





Prag y Republican. Average tor 1908, 
, | 
ARIZONA aily, 6,325; Sunday, 6,243. 


Phoenix, Xepudlican. Daily aver. 1908, 6,651. 
Leonard & Lewis, N. Y. Keps, Tribune Bidg. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 


COLORADO Daily average for 1908, 36, 162 (©). 
Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1908, 68, 
{7 This absolute correctness of the latest cir- FLORIDA 
culation rating accorded the Den- : 
ver Post is guaranteed by the Jacksonville, Metropolis. Dy. av. 1st 3 mos., 
publishers of Rowell’s American 1909, 12,857. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 
OVAR Newspaper Directory, who will —a 
ay hundred dollars to the 
TEED Se Rabbi ; Es Jacksonville, 7imes-Union. June dy 17,742; Sun 
a ee Fae. Saneennnnnny 19,839. Benjamin Kentnor < Ps N.Y. Chi 


controverts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT GEORGIA 
Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily La Fayette, cr Weekly. Average 
average for July, 1909, sworn, 12,887, circulation, 1908, 2,641. 


You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegram only. Rate 14c. per line flat, 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. —— average 
for 1907, 7,743; average for r 1908, 7,72 ILLINOIS 
g Belvidere, Daily Repudlican entitled to Roll 
Meriden, Morning Record and Republican. of Honor distinction. Need more be said ? 
Daily aver. 1906, 7,672; 1907, 7,169; 1908, 7,729. aK 


New Haven, Evenivrig Register, daily. Annual Chicago, Breeder's Gazette, weekly. $2. Aver- 
Sworn average for 1908, 16,864; Sunday, 12,667 age for first 6 months, 1909, 77,721. 
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Chicago, Dental Review, monthly. Actual 
average for ewe for 1908, 4,097. 





Chicago Examiner, average 
1908, Sunday 602,377, Daily 
165,407, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The ‘Sunday Examiner 
SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago’ Sunday news- 
papers PRINT 

Ge The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s 
American Newspaper Direc- 
tory, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
will successfully controvert its 
accuracy. 





Chicago, Record-Herald. Average 1908, daily 

net paid exceeding, 141,000; Sunday net paid 
exceeding, 197,000. It is not disputed that 
the Chicago Record-Herald has the largest 
net paid circulation of any two-cent newspaper 
in the world, morning or evening. 
Ge The absolute correctness of the latest cir- 
culation rating accorded the 
Record-Herald is guaranteed by 
the publishers of Rowell’s Ameri- 
ican Newspaper Directory, who 
will pay one hundred dollars to 
the first person who will success- 
fully controvert its accuracy. 








Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1908, 6,808. 





Libertyville, Business ‘erg a mo, ; mer- 
cantile. Av. 1908, 16,608. A Sheldon, Ed. 





Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1908, 
20,911. 





Sterling, Evening Gazette, average circulation 
for 1908, 4,409. First six months, 1909, 4,963. 


INDIANA 


Evansville, Yournal-News. Average, 18,183. 
Sundays over 18,000. E. Katz,S.A., N. Y. 





Notre Dame, 7he Ave Maria, Catholic weekly 
Actual net average, 26,112. 





Princeton, Clarion-News, daily and weekly. 
Daily average, 1,577; weekly, 2,641. 


South Bend, 7ribume. Sworn average year 
sending Dec. 31, 08, 9,329. Best in No. Indiana. 
IOWA 


Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1908, 
9,139. “All paid in advance.’ 





Davenport, Zimes. Daily aver. July, 16,885. 
Circulatior in City or total guaranteed greater 
than any other paper or no pay for space. 


Dubuque, 7imes-Yournal, morning and 
Daily average, 1908, 12,664; Sunday a. 731, = 


Washington, Eve. Yournal. Only daily in 
county. 1,900 subscribers. All good people, 


KANSAS 
Hutohiason, News. Daily 1907, 4,670; 
4,835. E. Katz, Special Agent, N X N.Y. 198, 


KENTUCKY 
Harrodsburg, Democrat. W. Av. ‘o8, 3,370, 
Largest and best paper in Central Kentucky, 


Lexington, Herald. D. av.,1908, 7,194. Sunday, 
8,255. Week day, 7,006. Com. rates with Gazette, 


Lexington, Leader, Average for 1908, evening, 
6,445, Sunday 6,878. E. Katz. 


Louisville, The Times, evening daily, average 
for 1908 net paid 43,940. 


MAINE 
Augusta Comfort, monthly. W.H. Gannett, 
publisher, Actual average, 1,294,438. 
Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 
1908, 8,826. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 


Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1908, daily 
10,070; weekly, 28,727. 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Maine Sportsman, 
weekly, J.W. Brackett Co. Aver. for 1908, 7,977. 

Portland, Evening Express. Average for 1908, 
daily 14,461. Sunday 7elegram, 10,001. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, American. Daily average for 1908, 
74,702; Sunday, 92,879. No return privilege, 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1908, 84,395. For July, 
1909, 81,652. 
The absolutecorrectness of ~ 
latest circulation rating accord 
OAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED publishers of Rowell’s American 
Newspaper Directory, who will 
pay one hundred dollars to the 
first person who successfully controverts its 
accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest am¢ amount of week day ad. 


tet kek 


Boston, Globe. Average 1908, daily. 176, a 
Sunday, 819,790. Largest circulation daily of 
any two-cent paper in the United States ar- 
gest circulation of any Sunday newspaper in 
New England. Advertisements go in morning 
and afternoon edition for one price. During 1908 
The Boston Globe printed a total of 22,450 col- 
ums, or 6,869,700 lines of advertising. This was 
7,445 more columns, or 2,443,225 more lines than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 
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Established 1825. 
Average circulation for June, 1909, 102,645. 
Gain over June, 1908, 17,027 
The character and distribution of its circu- 
lation ensure results to advertisers. No 
questionable copy accepted. 
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In Boston 


It’s The Post 


JULY, 1909,° Averages 
Boston Sunday Post 
251,506 


Gain of 16,753 Copies 
over July, 1908. 


Boston Daily Post 
284,674 


Gain of 29,602 Copies 
over July, 1908 


Display Advertising 
in July, ’o9, in the Boston Post 
was 278,999 agate lines, which 
was 46,055 lines in excess of its 
nearest daily and Sunday Boston 
contemporary. 


Haan Lite, The Magazine About People. 
Guarantees and proves over 200,000copiesm'thly 


Clinton, Daily Jtem, net average circulation 
for 1908, 3,099. 


Fall River, Globe. The clean home paper. Best 
paper. Largest cir. Actual daily av. 1908, 7,473. 


Lawrence, Telegram, evening, 1908 av. 8,949. 
Rest paper and largest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. year 
1907, 16,622; 1908, average, 16,396. ‘Iwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality. 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1908, 18,232 


Worcester, Gazette, eve. Aver. first 5 months, 
1909, 16,878; Largest evening circulation. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publigue, daily (OO). 
The only Gold Mark French daily in the U. S. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


Jackson, Patriot, Average May, 1909, daily 
9,348, Sunday 10,205. Greatest net circulation 


Saginaw, Courier-Herald, daily. Only Sunday 
Paper; aver. for 1908, 14,330. Exam. by A.A.A. 


Saginaw, Evening News, daily. Average for 
1908, 19,886; July, 1909, 21,187. : 
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MINNESOTA 


Duluth, Lvening Herald. Daily average 
23,093. Largest by thousands. 





Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for six months ending 
July 15, 1909, 100,166. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. Circulation 
fACl.-ae is practically confined to the far- 
AN mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
934°) = =6Western Wisconsin and Northern 
Iowa. Use it to reach sections 

most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for 1908, 28,270. 


Minneapolis, Fournal, Daily 
and Sunday (QO). In 1908 [29] 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 75,639. In 1908 average 
Sunday circulation, 72,429, 

Daily average circulation for 
July, 1909, evening only, 
70,161. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for July, 1909, 71,672. 

(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the American 
Newspaper Directory. It 


oo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, publisher, 1908, 63,341. 


CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis, 7ribune, W. J. 

Murphy, publisher. Established 

1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

er ey The Sunday Tribune average per 

TEED issue for the year ending Decem- 

ber, 1908, was 68,300. The daily 

by Am. News- Tribune average per issue for 

paper Direc- the year ending December, 1908, 
tory. was 90,117. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Biloxi, Herald, evening. Average circulation 
for 1908, 1,095. Largest on Mississippi Coast. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average, 1908, 16,648. 
E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


8t. Joseph, New-Press. Circulation, 1908, 
38,320. Smith & Budd, Eastern Reps. 


St. Louis, National Druggist(O@®),Mo. Henry 
R. Strong, Editor and Publisher. Average for 
1908, 9,167. Eastern office, 508 Tribune Bldg. 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1908, 104,708. 
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NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
142,390 for year ending Dec. 31, 1908 


Lincoln, Freie Press. weekly. 
ending Dec. 31, 1908, 142,440. 


Average year 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden, Daily Couricr. Actual average for 
year ending December 31, 1908, 8,870. 


Jersey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
190d, 24,078. Last three months 1908, 26,021 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 


Trenton, Evening Zimes. Av. 1906, 18,237 
Av. 1907, 20,270; last quarter yr. '07, av. 20,409. 


NEW YORK 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1908, 16,930. It's the leading paper. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Printers’ Ink says 
The Standard Union now has the 
largest circulation in Brooklyn. Daily 
averave for year 1908, 52,286 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Average, Sunday, 91,- 
447, daily, 51,604; Enquirer, evening, 34,570 


Buffalo, Evening News. Waily average for 
1906, 94,473; 1907, 94.843: 1908, 94,033. 


Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily avcrage for 1908, 6,132 


Mount Vernon, Argus, eve. Daily av. cir. 6 mos. 
ending June 30, 1909, 5,089. Only daily here. 


Newburgh, Daily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1908, 
6,229. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin’d and certified byA.A.A. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Army and Navy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly 
average, 12 months ending May 31, 1909, 10,344. 

Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual average for 1908, 6,700 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1908, 26,022 (@@). 


Leslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth Ave., W. 
Adv. Mgr. 191,640 guaranteed 


L. Miller, 


The Tea and Coffee Traac Fournal Average 
circulation for year ending Dec., 1908, 10,260 
Dec., 1908 issue, 10,000. 

The World. Actual average, Morning, 345, 
424. Evening, 406,172. Sunday, 483,335. 


Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
for mrst five months 1909, 4,827; May, 6,342 


Rochester, Daily Abendpost. Largest German 
circulation in state outside of New York City. 








Schenectady, Gazette, daily. 
Actual Average for 1908, 16,760. 


A.N. Lieety, 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co 
pub. Aver, 1908, daily 34,067; Sunday, 40,951. 





Troy, Record. Average circulation 
1908, 20,402. Only paper in city which 
has permitted A. A. A, examination, and 
made public the report. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo, 
Average for 1908, 2,683. 


Utica, Press, daily. Otto A Meyer, publishei, 
Average for year ending Jan 1, 1909, 16,274. 


OHIO 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat 
Actual average, 11,120. 


Finnish, 


Cleveland, Ohio Farmer. 
papers in paying advertisers. 


Leads all farm 
100,000, 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Act. daily 
and Sunday average 1908, 178,291, July, i909, 
85,497 daily ; Sunday, 102,586. 


Columbus, Midland Druggist. The premier 
pharmaceutical magazine. Best medium for 
reaching druggists ot the Central States. 


Dayton, Jourmal. Actual average, 
21,217. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, over \% cen- 
tury leading Nat. agricult'l paper. ‘08, 463,716. 


Springfield, Poultry Success, monthly av., 1908, 
32,833. 2d largest published. Pays advertisers, 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'08, 16,000; 
Sy., 10,400; LaCoste & Maxwell,N. Y.&Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee, 7imes-Democrat. Average 1907, 
6,659; for 1908, 6,669. KE. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


Oklahoma City, The Oklahoman. 1908 aver., 
26,956; July, 'o9, 31,166. E. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON 


Portland, 7he Oregonian,(@©) For 
over tifty years the great newspaper of 
the Pacific Northwest—more circula- 
tion, more foreign, more local and more 

classified advertising than any other Oregon 
newspaper. July NET PAID circulation, daily, 
39,326, Sunday average, 49,633. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Chester, 7imes, ev'g d'y. Average 1908, 7,888. 
N. Y. office, 225 5th Ave. F. R. Northrop, Mgr. 
Erie, 7imes, daily. Aver. for 1908, 18,487; 
July, 1909, 19,128. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Harrisburg, /elegraph. Sworn aver- 
age June, 190), 16,155. Largest paid 
circulation 1 Harrisburg or no par. 
Shannon, N. Y.; Allen& Wad, Chicago. 





Average for 
evening 


Johnstown, 7ribune. 
June, 1909, 12,674. Only 
paper in Johnstown. 
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Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


“The name of ‘The Bulletin’ 
is a household word among the 
people of Philadelphia and_ its 
vicinity. 

“Its circulation now reaches 
far beyond the highest point ever 
attained by a daily newspaper in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Net AVERAGE FOR JULY 


£42,986 


Corres A Day 


“THE BULLETIN”  circula- 
tion figures are net; all damaged, 
unsold, free and returned copies 
have been omitted. 


WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Pub. 











Philadelphia, 7he Camera, is the only best 
phorographic monthly. It brings results, 
Average for 1908, 6,825. 


Philadelphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1907, 5,614: 1908, 5,517 (O@). 


0000020000000000006:90000 


Only one agricultural paper in the United 
States—the FARM JOURNAL of Philadelphia 
—has been awarded ali four of PRINTERS’ 
INK’S distinguishing marks—Roll of Honor, 
Guarantee Star, Sugar Bowl and Gold Mark 
(@O). the FARM JOURNAL is in the Roll 
of Honor because it tells the truth about its cir- 
culation ; has the Star because it guarantees its 
circulation; received the Sugar Bowl because 
PRINTERS’ INK’S investigation proved it to 
be the best agricultural paper; was awarded the 
Gold Marks because advertisers value it more 
for gnality than quantity. 


Philadelphia, The Press (@©) is 

Philadelphia's Great Home News- 

paper. Besides the Guarantee 

GUAR Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

TEED onthe Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the daily Press for June, 1909, 
101,753; the Sunday Press, 169,976. 


Washington, Reforter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. dy. av., '08, 11.734. ‘hey cover the field. 


West Unester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1908, 15.844. In its 35th year. 
over actllbes nerd Has ae Ge, 
TEED and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
yaper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. : 


men’ Dispatch and ‘Daily. Average for 1908. 
471 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Pawtucket, Evening 7imes. Average circula- 

tion, 1908, 18,186—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Yourmal. Average 
for 1908, 20,210 (OO). Sunday, 25,861 
©O). Lvening Bulletin, 46,373 aver- 

age 1908. 

Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub- 
Circulates in Conn. and R.I. Aver. 6 mos., 6,066. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Actual daily aver- 
age 1908, 4,888. 


Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
GUA age for first six months, 1909, 
wN daily (OO) 14,490, Sunday (OO) 
AD 14,951. 
th 


Spartanburg, Herald. Actual daily average 
circulation for 1908, 2,992. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville, Journal and Tribune. 
Week-day av. year ending Dec. 31, 1908. 
15,885. Week-day av. November and 

December, 1908, 16.909. 


Memphis, Commercial Appeal, daily, and Sun- 
day, average first 6 mos., 1909: Daily, 48,980; 
Sunday, 70.015. Smith & Budd, Representa- 
tives, New York and Chicago. 


Nashville, Banner, daily. Average for year 
1906, 31,455; for 1907, 36,206; for 1908, 36,554. 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, March aver. 10,002. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. ry % ¥ Average 
for 1908, 4,775. Examined by A 


Burlington, Free +ress. Daily average for 
1908, 8,603. Largest city and State circulation. 
Examined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 


Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. 1908, 3,327 Only 
Montpelier paper examined ned by theA.A A 


Rutland, Herald. “Average, ae ee Only 
Rutland paper examined by A. A. 


8t. Albans. Messenger, aety- Average for 
1908, 3,182. Examined by A. A. A. 


VIRGINIA 


Danville, 7he Bee. Av. 1908,3,066; July, 1909, 
3,761. Largest circulation. Only evening paper. 


WASHINGTON 

Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times \@@) 

is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 

and the. Pacific Northwest. It 

combines with its July ’o9, cir. of 

64,222 daily, 80,701 Sunday, rare 

quality. It is a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. In 1006-’07-'08 Times beat its 
nearest competitor 6,997,466 lines. 


Tacoma, Ledger. Average 1908, daily, 18,732. 
Sunday, 25,729. 


Tacoma, News. 
18,768. 


~~ Average for year, 1908, 











‘ 
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WISCONSIN 


Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, 
1909, daily, 4,899; semi-weekly, 1,800 


July, 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for 1908, 5,090 

Milwaukee, Evening Wisconsin, daily. Average 
for July, 1909, 40,907 (@@). The great Home 
Paper of Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee, The Journal, ev>., 


ind daily. Daily average for 

ltlat ayy i2 mos., 57,609; for June, 1909, 
AN 68,779; daily gain over June, 1908, 
SAM 62.648. Over sog of Milwaukee 
homes. Flat rate 7 cents per line 


Carries largest amount of advertising of any 
paper in Milwaukee. 


Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
April, 1908, 9,348. Examined by A A. A 


Racine, Journal, daily. Av. for 12 months 
ending May 1, 1909, 4,442; April, 4660. 


T** WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended June 30, 1009, 60,762. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 
$3.50 an inch. N. Y. Office. 
W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 






41 Park Row. 





WYOMING 


Cheyenne, 7ridume. Actual net average six 
months, 1908, daily. 4,877; semi-weekly, 4,490, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Vancouver, Province. daily. Av. for 1908, 
15,922; July, 08, 16,244; July, ’o9, 18,651; H 
DeClerque, U.S. Repr., Chicago and New York, 


MANITOBA, CAN, 


Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Ay- 
erage for 1908, daily, 37,096; daily June, 1909, 
41,044; weekly 1908, 27,425; June 1909, 25,813, 


Canada's Ger- 


Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten. 
Rates 6c. in, 


man newsp’r. Av. 1908, 17,646. 





Winnipeg, Telegram, dy. av. for g mos. to Apl, 
30, '09, 26,445. Weekly, same period, 29,610. 


QUEBEC, CAN. 


Montreal, La Presse. Actual average, 1908, 
daily 99,239, weekly 46,935. 














The Want-Ad Mediums 








requisite grade and class. 





This list is intended to contain the names of those publications most 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears. 
Advertisements under this heading are desired only from papers of the 


A large volume of 

















COLORADO 


wot advertisers get best results in Colo- 
rado Springs Evening Telegraph. 1c. a word, 


THE Denver Post prints more paid Want 
Advertisements than all the newspapers in 
Colorado combined. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Tae Evening and Sunday Star, Washington. 
D.t..2 ), carries double the number of 
Want Ads of any other paper. Rate lc.a word. 


ILLINOIS 


HE Champaign News is the leading Want 
ad. medium of Central Eastern Illinois. 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 650,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 175,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
results Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


ssNJ EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News," says the Post-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “ want ad’ directory. 





INDIANA 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


The Leading ‘‘Want Ad”’ 
medium of the State, publishes 
more paid classified advertising 
than any other paper in Indiana. 





RATE 
All Classifications One Cent Per Word. 
Only Sunday Paper in Indianapolis. 











MAINE 


THE Evening Express carries more Want Ads 
than all other Portland dailies combined. 


MARYLAND 
THE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSETTS — 

HE Boston Evening Transcript is the Great 
Thaw Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


ty te We ve ve wr 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1908, printed a total of 417,908 paid 
Want Ads. This was 233,144, or more than 
twice the number printed by any other Boston 


oy te te He ve vr 


MINNESOTA 


y pe Minneapolis Yournal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
July, 1909, amounted to 169,176 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 23,132. 


Eight cents per agate line if 
charged. Cash order one cent 
oo a word, minimum, 20 cents. 


13. Minneapolis 7ridune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N "THE Minneapolis 7ribune is 

the oldest Minneapolis daily 

and has over 90,000 subscribers. 

UA It publishes over 140 columns of 

or oe Want advertisements every week 

TEED at full price (average of two 

pages a day); no free ads, price 

covers both morning and evening 

by Am. News- issues. Rate, 10 cents per line. 
paper Di'tory Daily or Sunday. 


MISSOURI 
HE Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word, Minimum, l5c 
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MONTANA 

HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 

newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1908, 10,629 daily ; 14,205 Sunday. 

NEW JERSEY 

THE Jersey City Evening Yournal leads all 

other Hudson County newspapers in the 
number of Classified Ads carried. It exceeds be- 
cause advertisers get prompt results. 


HE Newark, N. J. Freie Zeitung (daily and 
Sunday) reaches bulk of city’s 100,000 Ger- 
mans. One cent per word; 8 cents per month. 
NEW YORK 
THE Albany Evening Yournal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper gr Wants and Classified Ads. 


HE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 

of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. 


of Oia E Argus, Mount Vernon's only daily. Great- 
est Want Ad Medium in Westchester County. 


RINTERS’ INK, published weekly. The re- 

cognized and leading Want Ad Medium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, typewritten circulars, 
rubber stamps, office devices, adwriting, half- 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men Classified advertisements, 20 cents 
a line per issue flat, six words to a line. 


OHIO , 
ae Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Wait 
Medium. 1c. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 
HE Oklahoman, Okla. City, 31,166. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7tmes carries from two to 
tive times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAH 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 


CANADA : 
HE Evening Citizen, Ottawa, the Capital 
of Canada, prints more want ads than all 
other Ottawa papers combined, and has done 
so for years. One cent a word. 


THE La Presse, Montreal. Largest daily cir- 
culation in Canada without exception. (Daily 
99,239—sworn to.) Carries more Want Ads 
than any newspaper in Montreal. 








OO) Gold Mark Papers OO) 











Advertisers value the Gold Mark publications more for the class and 
quality of their circulation than for the mere number of copies printed. 
_ Out of a total of over 22,000 publications in America, 122 are dis- 
tinguished from all the others by the so-called gold marks (@©). 














ALABAMA 
The Mobile Register (Q®). Established 1821, 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Everybody in Washington SUBSCRIBES to 
The Evening and Sunday Star. Average, 1908, 
36,762 (QQ). . 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia : 





Savannah Morning News, Savannah,Ga The 
Daity Newspaper for Southern Georgia. C. H. 
Eddy, New York and Chicago Representative. 


TLLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (@@®), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark”’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
Grain Dealers Fournal (Q®), Chicago, the 
grain wrade’s accepted medium for “Want” ads. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago ( ). Actual 
average circulation for 1906, 15,866. 
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KENTUCKY 
Louisville Courier-Fournal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people 


MAINE 
Lewiston Evening Fournal, daily, average for 
1907, 7,784; weekly, 17,545 (Q@) ; 7.44% increase 
daily over last year. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@©). 


Boston Evening Transcript (O©), established 
1830. The only gold mark daily in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (OO). VUnliy 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (O@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circuia- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more classified advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(OO) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark" milling journal (Q@). 


NEW YORE 


Army and Navy Fournal, (OO). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn 


Century Magazine (O@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magazine. 





Dry Goods Economist (O@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Electric Railway Journal (OO). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway Journal"’’ and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the world 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Engineering News (Q©). Established 1874. 
The leader in its field Reaches the man who 
signs the order. Ask any of its thousand 
advertisers. Circulation over 16,000 weekly. 


The Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 14,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
The only Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paper in New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 





LIFE without a competitor. 


: e ; Humorcus, 
clever, artistic, satirical, dainty, literary, ‘The 
only one of its kind—that's LIFE. 


Scientific American (QO©) has the largest cir. 
culation of any technical paper in the world, 

The New York Times has a greater daily city 
sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality ot circulation. 


New York “ ribune (Q@), daily and Sunday, 
Established 1841. A conservative, clean and 
up-to-date newspaper, that goes to the homes 
of the great middle class. 


Vogue (Q©) carried more advertising in 190 
1906, 1907, than any other magazine of gen. cr. 


OREGON 


The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. The 
great newspaper ot the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (@@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable distinctions for any news- 
paper. Sworn circulation of The Daily Press, 


for 1908, 95,349; he Sunday Press, 133,984. 











THE PITTSBURG 
®) DISPATCH 


The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The State (Q@@), Columbia, S. C. Highest 
quality, largest circulation in South Carolina, 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk Landmark ( oO). 


¢ Oldest and most 
influential paper in tidewater. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7imes (@©®) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacihe Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@©), the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald (@@) and the Evening 
Mail. Circulation 15,558, flat rate. 

The Globe, Toronto(@@), is the acknowledged 
leader among Canadian papers. 
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Classified Advertisements 











less than one dollar. 


Classified advertisements in ‘Printers’ Ink” cost twenty cents an agate 
line for each insertion, $10.40 a line per year. Five per cent discount may 
be deducted if payment accompanies copy and order for insertion and ten 

© cent on yearly contract paid wholly in advance. No order accepted for 























ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AD WRITERS 





ARLOW ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Omaha, Neb. Newspapers and Magazines. 





W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
« CO, Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 Broad St., N.\ 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed in every part of the world 





The Arkenberg Co. of Toledo 
CLASSIFIED O., gives best service, lowest 


) 

A SPECIALTY publishers’ prices and proves 
insertions. Classitied rate directory 25c. Esti- 
mates free. 

DVERTISING PLACED IN ALL NEWS- 

PAPERS, MAGAZINES AND TRADE 
PAPERS AT LOWEST RATES. NO AC- 
COUNT TOO SMALL. ASK FOR FREE 
ESTIMATE OR PLAN FOR CAMPAIGN. 
KLINE ADV. AGENCY, RIDGWAY, PA 


ADVERTISING IN 


CUBA 


being placed for M. C. Farber, of 
Chicago (watches), through the 
BEERS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
HAVANA, CUBA 


New York Office: 66 Beaver Street, Room 801 
Gro. W. Dyer, Reprexentative 


























ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE Ladies’ Home Fournal, is the greatest 
advertising medium in the world. 





HE Saturday Evening Post covers every State 
and Territory. 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write for rates. 


e e , 
For Poor Business “*™’,,. acs, 
W. D. KEMPTON, Glen Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








COIN CARRIERS 


GET THE CASH 
With the subscription orde . 
Also used with Want ad 
dept. 1,000 any Printing, 
Soe 5,000 any Printing, 
10.00. Samples free. IE- 
TROIT COIN WRAPPER 
CO., 4 John R. Street, Detroit, Mich. 








ENGRAVING 





PEKFEC | copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c, per in. © THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio. 





ITAB ENGRAVING CO. (Inc.), 401 Latay- 
ette St, New York, makers of haif-to..e, 
color, line plates. Prompt and careful service. 
Illustrating. TELEPHONE: 1664 SPRING. 








ELECTROTYPES 








Get Our Prices 
On Electros 


We'll give you better plates, quicker service 
and save you expressage. Largest electrotyp- 
ing plant in the world—capacity 90,000 column 
inches aday. Write for prices and sample of 
patent Holdfast interchangeable base. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY, Advertis- 








ers’ Block, Cincinnati 0. 








FOR SALE 





HE circulation of the New York World, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
150,000 copies per day 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 


TWO 498x648 ROTARY 
For Sale—fitiio PRESSES WITH 
ALL ACCESSORIES. Address THE AMER- 
ICAN BOARD & BOX COMPANY, Dayton, 
Ohio. 








HELP WANTED 





RE YOU AN ADVERTISING NOVELTY 
MANUFACTURER FOR JOBBER? If 

50, send address for our latest specialties. We 
manvfaciur for Advertising Novelty Trade ex- 
clusively CONTINENTALART CO., Chicago 





ANTED—By an advertising agency, a good 

all-round copy writer, must be first-class. 
Send. photo with full pyrticulars as to salary ex- 
pected, and quahticat‘ons to J, J. GIBBONS, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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co MAN—One of the younger out-of-town 
agencies wants an experienced able writer to 
take charge of their copy department. Must 
have good artistic ideas and a record of having 
done things. Address, “IDEAS,” Printers’ Ink. 





OPY WRITER — Young man experienced 
with sales plans, writing copy and laying 

out ads. Good opportunity for man with initi- 
ative in young, rapidly growing Service Agency. 
Address for interview “S. B.,” care Printers’ Ink 





ANTED-—A circulation manager for As<co- 

ciated Press week day afternoon paper, with 
Sunday Morning issue. Present circulation 9 000; 
want 20,000. Must be a man capable and clean, 
and open to suggestions. Address “O. T.,"’ care 
Prin:tes’ Ink. 





Slee revere who knows how to work 
with publishers’ representatives and land 
business for a Service Agency. The right man 
can develop an opportunity to get into business 
for himself. Communications strictly confiden- 
tial. Address “C. N.," care Printers’ Ink. 





REE REGISTRATION is offered for limited 

period to reporters requiring not over $18 a 
week and Linotype Operators (4500 minion), not 
over $22. Good positions open Booklet sent 
free. FERNALD’'S NEWSPAPER MEN'S 
EXCHANGE, Springfield, Mass. 





DITORIAL WRITER WANTED FOR 

LEADING BOSTON DAILY. Must be 
familiar with public questions and able to write 
terse, vigorous, vivid, epigrammatic English. 
Good position for right man, Send printed 
samples of work. Address, ‘‘ EDITORIAL,” 
P. O. Box 2914, Boston, Mass. 





Wy Aneee—-Aa exclusive agent in every city 
to sell Transo (transparent face) envelopes, 
on a commission basis. Every business housea 
possible customer. Excellent proposition for men 
with selling ability. Samples and complete in- 
formation on request. TRANSO PAPER CO., 
Chicago. 





WELL KNOWN MONTHLY general maga- 
zine published in this city and now under- 
going reorganization desires to secure a cir- 
culation manager. It desires a young man of 
education and appearance with thorough knowl- 
edge of general magazine circulation, who has 
sufficient energy and belief in his own ability to 
take at moderate initial salary a position which 
offers opportunity for large success. Address in 
mutual confidence but with full particulars, “R. 
I.,’’ Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN of apility who 
seek positions as adwritersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West Slst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. PRINTERS’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 








PATENTS 
PATENTS that PROTECT 


Our 3 books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6 cts. stamps. R. 8. & A. B. LACEY, 
Washington, D.C. Established 1869, 

















POSITIONS WANTED 





———_. 
DVERTISING MAN, age 27, thoroughly 
qualified, desires position as advertising 
manager. Address B. F. BUTLER, Assist. 
ant Advertising Manager Lyon & Healy 
Chicago, III. r 


Advertising Man 
wants position as New York solicitor on New 
York publication of high class. Good terms to 
paper offering good future. “P. D Q." care P.] 








UBLICITY SPECIALIST, who has just 
concluded two highly successful advertising 
and publicity campaigns, seeks connection with 
advertiser or agency that can utilize original 
ideas and strong copy. A.B., care Printers’ Ink. 
EEN, HUSTLING ADVERTISING and 
printing manager, editor of house journal, 
seeks immediate position; high-class company 
only. References exceptional. “HARVARD,” 


care Printers’ Ink. 

$5 000 Copy Man who has worked on 
’ . and developed many well 

known accounts, secks permarent position with 

leading concern or agency where individuality 

will rank equ lly wth ability and loyalty. Al 

references. Address Box No 18,care Printers’ Ink, 











OLLEGE graduate (29) having seven years 
~ business €aperience, two in advertising field, 
wishes position as assistant to advertising man 
ager in large or growing manufacturing concern. 
At present representing advertising department 
N.Y. publication. Address “H. R.” care P. I, 


CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 
BEST OF EXPERIENCE AND ABILITY, 
WISHES TO MAKE A CHANGE. “Y.Z,," 
care Printers’ Ink. 














I WANT A JOB 


N experienced adver- 
A tising man—not afraid 

of work—desiring to 
make a change because of 
the reorganization of the 
company he is with at pres- 
ent, wants position with a 
firm requiring the services 
of one experienced in the 
advertising and selling end 
of the game. 

Can handle the advertis- 
ing and sales departments 
of a concern and “make 
good.” Have directed some 
of the largest campaigns in 
the country. Can furnish 
Al references as to ability 
and character. 

Don’t “know it all.” Am 
willing to “grow” with a po- 
sition. Only a “living” sal- 
ary expected until ability is 
proven. Address, “Expert- 
ENCED,” Care PRINTERS’ INK, 
New York. 
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IGH-CLASS ADVERTISING MANAGER 
H AND WRITER desires to make change; 
good reasons given. Especially experienced in 
planning campaigns, preparation of booklets, 
catalogues, follow-up letters, etc Highest ref- 
erences and proot as to character and reliabilily. 
A.d.ess ** Box 90,'' care Printers’ Ink, 


€ 
'\ MAN who is making good as Business Man- 

ager of one of the largest dailies in the 
South wishes to make connection with daily in 
South or East as Business Manager, Assistant 
Business Manager or Advertising Manager. 
Have made net profits of past seven months 
(1909) more than double net profits for entire 
ear of 1908. Personal misunderstanding causes 
desire to makechange. Ready for work Sept. 1. 
Best references. Address ‘‘Capable Manager,” 
care Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 














PRESS CLIPPINGS 


ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on any 
trade and industry. Write for terms, 334 Fit 
Ave., New York City. 











PRINTING 


OU share with us the economy of our loca- 

tion, Our facilities insure perfect work. 
Prompt estimates on letter-heads, factory forms 
and booklets in large quantities. TITHE BOUL- 
TON PRESS, drawer 98, Cuba, N. Y. 








ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and linotype ma- 
chines—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness. Op- 
rtunity to estimate solicited. 


pao 
WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N. Y. 
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PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


$40,000 
will buy 





an excellent trade paper in a 
good and growing field. It 
has a paid subscription list of 
large purchasing power. It 
gets returns for its advertisers. 
The possibilities of increasing 
the income of the paper are 
excellent. It has a good or- 
ganization which could prob- 
ably be retained. This prop- 
erty ought to net $10,000 to 
any good publisher. $20,000 
in cash necessary, or an al 
cash offer might reduce the 
price slightly. Principa's 
only., 


HARRIS-DIBBLE COMPANY 


Publishing Properties, 
253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








THE “BILLBOARD” OMITTED. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 7, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
am much interested in an article 
appearing on page 36 of your issue of 
July 28th entitled “Do General <Ad- 
vertisers Ignore The Theatrical Pro- 
fession?” Throughout the entire ar- 
tice you will observe a palpable attempt 
to boost the Clipper and Mirror ex- 
clusively, and ‘he Billboard, which 
now carries more commercial advertis- 
ing (meaning the advertising of manu- 
facturers, etc.) than any other amuse- 
ment naper, is ignored. Our canvasses 
for advertising for the past two years 
have preached this very doctrine, and 
more than two years ago a campaign 
was instituted seeking to induce banks 
to avail themselves of theatrical class 
papers 
I am sending you wunder_ separate 
cover recent copies of The Billboard. 
course, the fact that The Bill- 
board surrounds its advertising with 
certain requirements which advertising 
agencies for some unknown reason com- 
bat, has denied some general adver- 
tisers the use of the columns of the 
Paper that could render them most ex- 
celent service. When agencies wil 
make the advertiser’s interests a para- 
mount issue, as against their personal 
ideas as to how an advertising ~ rate 
card shall be des'gned, this condition 
will cease to exist. 
. E. HaarMEYER. 


CHANCE FOR AN AGRICULTURAL 
EDITORIAL MAN. 





New York, Aug. 10, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
have a request from a_ publisher 
of a Southern agricultural paper for an 
editorial man, one who is familiar with 
fruits, especially oranges, and who is 
capable of writing articles on the sub- 


ject. 

I beg to quote from his letter as fol- 
lows :— 

“There is a most wonderful oppor- 
tunity here to make a big strong paper 
of this, if it has the right kind of men 
to do the work without tco much delay. 
I have a good man dving the writin 
now, but he is not an ‘agricultura 
editor.’ If you put me in touch with a 
good man it will be highly appreciated.” 

JosepH HAMLIN PHINNEY. 


oo 


WANTS BACK ISSUES—RUSH! 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 11, 1909. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I get better inspiration, fresher ideas 
and more practical help from Print- 
ERs’ INK than from any other publica- 
tion: therefore am enclosing one dollar 
in stamps. for which please send the 
journal beginning six or eight issues 
ack—that is. about July 1st—to 

Mrs.) A. H. Pattison. 

P. S.—Please rush. 
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Business Going Out 











F. C. Williams, New York, is sending 
out 7,000 lines to Western papers for 
Salada Tea, 





Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are using 
10,000 lines in the West for the Ster- 
ling Remedy Company, Kramer, Ind. 





The Beatrice Creamery Company is 
sending out orders through N. W. Ayer 
& Son, of Philadelphia, amounting to 
725 lines, twenty-six times, to Southern 
papers. 





Russell M. Seeds, Indianapolis, is 
using 1,500 lines in the West for the 
Pine-X Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Courtney Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, is placing contracts for 5,000 
lines in the South and on the Pacific 
Coast through the D’Arcy Agency. 





The Dorland Agency is _ sending 
Southern papers orders and copy for 
cight lines, thirty times, for the At- 
lantic City Information Bureau. 





_- The Princess Hotel, of the same city, 
is using fourteen lines, fourteen times, 
also through Dorland. 





F. C. Clark, Tours, is sending out 
extra copy amounting to two inches, 
three times, through J. Walter Thomp- 
son, of New York. 


The Philo Hay Specialties Company, 
Vewark, is contemplating ‘ncreas‘ng the 
amount of space to be used in Septem- 
ber, October and November. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, is 
sending out orders for the business of 


the “S. H, & M.” Skirt-Binding. 


The Rubicam Agency, of Philadelphia, 
is sending out some small financial copy 
to newspapers. 





J. Walter Thompsor, New York, is 
placing some copy for the Strand maga- 
zine. 





J. C. Ayer, Lowell, Mass., is sending 
out orders for two inches, 156 times, to 
Western papers. Business is going out 
direct. 





The Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Newark, has taken up the state 
of Oklahoma and is making contracts 
with a number of papers in certain sec- 
tions. 





The Kline Advertising Agency, Ridg- 
way, Pa.. is sending out from its Ridg- 
way office orders for the Ridgway 
Dynamo & Engine Company. Ridgway, 
Pa., Russell Car & Snow Plow Com- 
pany, Ridgway, Pa., Panther Run Coal 





Co.. Ridgway, Pa., in trade papers; 
Prudential Investment Company, San 
Antonio, Tex., general classified adver. 
tising; Dr. J. N. Stone, San Antonio, 
Tex., Alamo City Commercial & Busi. 
ness College, San Antonio, Tex., Frank 
Allen, San Antonio, Tex., Nelson. 
Draughn Business College, San An. 
tonio, Tex., P. B. Rodgers, San An. 
tonio, Tex., Estees-Rawls Land Com. 
pany, San Antonio Tex., advertising 
in Texas newspapers; Technical Publish. 
ing Company, Chicago, First National 
Bank, Billings, Mont., general magazine 
advertising; Mountain Park Poultry 
Plant, Ridgway, Pa., poultry papers; 
N. E, Johns, Cincinnati, 0., A. L. 
Moquin Company, Glens Falls, N. Y,, 
Ezedaze Remedy Company, San An- 
tonio, Tex., Pittsburg Financial Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa., general mail-order 
papers. 
———~+eo—__ 
BOSTON ITEMS. 


The advertising of the F. E. Davis 
Fish Company, Gloucester, Mass., is 
now being handled by the A. W. Ellis 
Agency, 10 High street. High-grade 
publications will be used this fall. 


Wm. J. Boaraman, manager of the 
Boston office of the George Batten Com- 
pany, is handling the appropriation for 
the Angier Mills, Quincy, Mass., manu- 
facturers of Angier’s Keepdry Water- 
proof Wrapping and Case Linings. 


Renewal orders for the advertising 
of the Willowcroft Shops are going out 
to high-grade publications through the 
F. P. Shumway Company. 


J. W. Bailey & Sons Company is 
placing twenty-eight-line copy with a 
few fall publications. At. present the 
orders are going direct. 


A few additional orders are being 
placed by F. W. Bird & Son, East Wal- 
pole, Mass., for the advertising of Ne- 
porset Roofing. This firm uses pu 
lications appealing to home owners. and 
the business is handled by the Frank 
Presbrey (Company. 





The Belcher & Taylor Company, Chic- 
opee Falls, Moess., is using a large list 
of agricultural mediums through the 
Long-Critchfield Agency. This concern 
manufactures all sorts of agricultural 
implements. 





Plans are heirg made for a fall cam- 
paign by the Makaroff Cigarette Com- 
nanv, 5 Milk street. High-grade maga- 
zines will be used. 


The Boston News Bureau is asking 
for rates from leading newspapers for 
financial advertising measuring eighteen 
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inches and twenty-one inches, This 
agency is also figuring on newspaper 
advertising for several other Boston 
financial houses. 

The Giant Heater Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., is making up a list of gen- 
eral publications to be used this fall. 
This account is placed by the Powning 
Agency, of New Haven, Conn. 





Aaditional contracts are being placed 
direct by Walter Baker & Co. with 
leading newspapers through the coun- 
try. The business will start October 1st 
and run in space of six inches once a 
week for six months, 





The classified departments of maga- 
zines are being used on three-time or- 
ders by Wood, Putnam & Wood for 
the advertising of McLean, Black & Co. 
A few mediums are also receiving 
orders for large display space soliciting 
mail-orders for their business. 

eek 

The U. S. A. Light Company, Taylor 
street, Springfield, Mass., has made up 
a large list of general publications and 
contracts are going out through the 
Bates Advertising Agency, of Spring- 
field. 





The New England Advertising 
Agency is sending out orders to New 
Encland weeklies for the advertising 
of the F, J. Smith Company, Portland, 
Me. Four-inch copy is being used. 


The Ten Year Pen Company will not 
do any magazine advertising at all this 
fall. New plans for the exploitation 
of their nens are to be tried and the 
magazines will not be considered until 
after the first ot the year. 


The Goulston Agency has been send- 
ing out orders to Maine papers on the 
Bay. State Kennel Club. Small copy 
is being used. 





The Walton Advertising & Printing 
Company has sent out orders for the 
fall advertising of the Smith & Thayer 
Company, Winchester Heaters. Several 
publications have been dropped, but the 
same amount of space has been taken 
in the magazines that received renewal 
orders, 

—_—- -—~+ o> - 


CHICAGO NOTES. 

A. J. MacAvinche, of Roberts & Mac- 
Avinche, is sending large copy for the 
Hayner Dist. Company throughout the 
country. Dailies are used mostly. This 
agency is also adding new papers for 
the Wolfe Bros, Shoe Company; 1,000- 
inch contracts to the Pacific Coast 
papers for Dr. McLaughlin, and page 
copy for Sears, Roebuck & Co. 





Pinex Company is renewing contracts 
and adding new pavers, through the 
Russell M, Seeds Graney. of Indian- 
apolis. 





_ The Mahin Advertising Company has 
ee placed on_ the boards a large num- 
r of twenty-four- and eight-sheet post- 
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ers for the Pacific Condensed Milk, of 


cant Wash., advertising Carnation 
Milk. 





St. Louis and Memphis street-car ad- 
yvertising for Nelson Morris Company 
is placed’ by McJunkin Advertising 
Agency, Chicago. This agency is also 
using daily papers in these cities for 
this advertiser, 





_Mahin Advertising Company has just 
signed up the Booth bisheries Company. 
An extensive advertising campaign in 
the general magazines is contemplated 
in the near future. 





The C. I. C, Company has recentl 
made connections with the Mahin ‘Ad- 
vertising Company and will advertise 
in the general mavazines. 


The J. S. Rowell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Beaver Dam, Wis., a new adver- 
tiser in farm papers, is making up a 
list to advertise a Grain Drill Broadcast 
Seeder. The business will be placed by 
Cramer-Krasselt Company, Milwaukee. 





. Homer A, Woods, Indianapolis, Ind., 
is now making up lists for the Hoosier 
Stove Company, of Marion, Ind. Farm 
papers, magazines and mail-order papers 
will be favored. 





Another new account of the Mahin 
Advertising Company is the Mantel 
Lamp:Company. The campaign in the 
general magazines is now being pre- 
pared. 

a aici ates 


PACIFIC COAST ITEMS. 


The R. J. Menz Lumber Company, of 
Seattle, is placing copy through the 
Thorne Advertising Service for Pacific 
Coast lumber, shingles, timber and 
timber lands in the various lumber 
trade journals throughout the country. 
Thev also are planning a campaign for 
their ‘‘Buckeye Brand” Washington red 
cedar shingles which will appeal direct 
to the consumer, but urging patronage 
of the local dealer. The R. J. Menz 
Company absolutely refuses to sell at 
retail or to any catalogue or mail-order 
houses. This campaign probably will 
be started this fall in the daily and 
farm papers of Ohio and Indiana. 








Thirty, seventy and ninety-inch copy 
shortly will be placed in the papers 
of the Pacific Northwest for the Pacific 
Radio Telephone Company (wireless 
telephony) by the Thorne Advertising 
Service. 





Thirty days run of ten-inch copy in 
Seattle, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C., 
written and placed by the Thorne Ad- 
vertising Service for John Vittucci & 
Co., advertising their “Map of Italy 
Olive Oil,” was sufficient to create a 
demand greater than the supply. 





_ The Walla \valla Commercial Club 
is placing classified advertising through 
the Thorne Advertisiny Service, of 
Seattle. 
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German Families areLarge 
Seenilicn ave are large consumers. 
@ quantity of goods the 140,000 
oo more German _ ag that you 


advertising wi Rate, 
flat. Page & not let us b LT ¥. - 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. ~ 








THE LEADING THEATRICAL WEEKLY 


ARIETY 


The only theatrical paper reaching the 
desirable class of readers. 
Publication Office 


1536 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











**A Daily Newspaper for The Home” 


The Christian Science 


Monitor 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Every Afternoon Except Sunday 





World-wide Circulation and 
undoubtedly the most 
closely read 

newspaper in the world, 





Advertising rates furnished 
on application. 
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Celluloid tipped card index guides are 
proof against handling—make the card 
outlast several of the ordinary kind. 


CELLULOID TIPPED 
GUIDE CARDS 


have a one-piece tip folding over top of 
card—where the wear comes. ill 
never crack, fray nor curl up—tipdoesn’t 
show wear and prolongs life of card. 
Ask your dealer for one piece 
tip or write direct for samples, 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


















































l Rich farmers sold coal lands— ) 
moved to town—built nice homes 
and are buying every day—necessi- 
ties and luxuries. Others stayed on 
the farm—when they come to town 
—the best is hardly good enough for 
them. These make up a goodly part 
of .the circulation of the Washing- 
, ton Record.—Washington, Pa, J 




















7850 Moving Picture Men 


throughout the world read the 


MOVING PICTURE NEWS 
every week. To sell to this class, the NEWS 
is the medium. Our readers believe in our 
advertisers, because we require a guarantee 
of good faith. Ask our advertisers about 
results. Rates and sample copies on request 
Cinematograph Pub. Co., 30 W. 13th 8t., N.Y. 
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RINTERS’ INK 


at $5 for three years’ 
subscription is the greatest 
in the world 
for live advertisers -- -: 
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Advertiser Asks For “ Printers’ 
Ink’s” Advice About Mediums 


PRINTERS’ INK is continually receiving requests 
from advertisers and advertising agencies for aid in the 
selection of mediums. They look to its pages for facts 
about mediums, and when special information is desired 


they write to PRINTERS’ INK for it. For example, 


here is a letter just received : 


Members of the George L. Munn, President 


Board of Trade Bert Foss Nichols, Treasurer 
THE MUNN-NICHOLS CO. 
ADVERTISERS 
389 Main St. Telephone 49 


Jounson’s BooksTorE BUILDING 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., August 13, 1909. 
Publishers of Printers’ INK: 

We wish to reach the farmers of the Wes 
and Northwest who use oil engines with a meter 
for testing the condition of the battcries ard 
coils of said engines. Our advertising for this 
client has been confined exclusively to trade 
papers, and has been purely technical in its char- 
acter. A simple, popular statement is quite pos- 
sible and we want to reach the consumer. What 
mediums would you advise? If there is any 
charge for this service, we shall be glad to pay. 
We are on your list, but we do. not know how 
much advice a subscription carries. 


Munn-NicuHors Co. 


’ 


M. 


PRINTERS’ INK is the publisher’s great oppor- 
tunity for reaching advertisers, because it is read by 
practically all of them and has their unqualified conf- 
dence. Leet us tell you of an inexpensive plan for you. 


PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING CO. 


J. D. HAMPTON, J. M. HOPKINS, F. C. BLISS, 
President Manager Adv. Manager 
12 WEST 31st ST.. NEW YORK 
CHICACO: BOSTON : ST. LOUIS: LONDON : 
844 Tribune Bldg. 2 Beacon St. Third Nat'l Bank Bldg. S. H. Benson, Ltd. 


Wn. S. Grathwohl Julius Mathews A.D. McKinney _ Kingsway Hall, W, C, 
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Not Fashions Alone 


“If you think of “The Delineator” as merely 
a Fashion Magazine, your view point fails to give 
you actual knowledge of its present day value. 

“The Delineator” is not only recognized 
as “The Fashion Authority of the World,” in 
Europe as well as America, but “The Delineator” 
also includes many other complete household de- 
partments and much general literature from pens 
of the world’s best known authors. 

For proof of this you need only to glance at 
the “Table of Contents” for any late issue of 
““The Delineator.”’ 

Leadership in Literature and Art, as well as 
Fashions, now characterizes this magazine. 

Not to know progress shown by ‘The 
Delineator”’ is to overlook a development of im- 
portance to every advertiser’s business. 


Manager of Adverti 
Butterick Building 
New York City 


F. H. Ratsren, Western Adv. Mgr., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, IIL 


Ask Our Advertisers 













